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From the European Magazine, July 1819. 


sIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON IN 
LONDON. 


WXHERE is in Northamptonshire a 

very ancient mansion, whose 
square courts, little towers, and arched 
cloisters, once announced the architec- 
ture of Queen Elizabeth’s days; and 
its gardens, decorated with labyrinths 
and small mounts, with walks writhing 
round them like the turnings of a 
cockle shell, equally reminded antiqua- 
riaus of Theobald’s. Therein lived an 
aged lady, whose life had been so long 
protracted that ber heirs were apt te say, 
as King James often said of Elizabeth 
—“ that he should never come to his 
inheritance as long as there was an old 
wife in England, for he verily believed 
when one died, another was set up in 
her place.” Being a frugal and pru- 
dent man, he chose to live with his ven- 
erable aunt, and amused himself with 
the ancient books that filled her library. 
They related chiefly to the reign of his 
family’s patroness, the maiden queen ; 
aod during twelve years his daily walk 
was (rom the dial to the buttery court, 
and from thence to the fountain, with a 
volume of Stowe, Camden, or Sidney, 
inhis hand, Above all, he studied the 
annals of Sir Christopher Hatton, chief 
dancer and Lord Chancellor of Queen 
Elizabeth, and founder of his family. 


ee 


* By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &e 
ATHENEUM You. 6, 
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Our modern Sir Christopher meditated 
on these annals with such extraordinary 
zeal and research, that his mind began 
to bewilder itself among its own glean- 
ings. He talked of nothing but per- 
fumed gloves, peaked ruffs, and galliard- 
dancing ; and when his old aunt's sud- 
den death left him in possession of a 
fortune immensely beyond his expecta~ 
tions, the torrent of joy mixing with the 
stagnant poo! of learning caused a most 
ridiculous ferment. He informed the 
executors of the deceased lady, with 
great injunctions to secrecy, that he had 
discovered an iniquitous and extensive 
stratagem in the reigning government, 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “ 1 am, as you 
know, the real and identical Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton mentioned in all these 
volumes, and my most royal mistress, 
like myself, is only disguised. Her 
successor, or, to speak more fitly, the 
usurper James of Scotland, has changed 
his name, and written all these extrava- 
gant legends to persuade me that above 
two hundred years have passed since 
the fit of lethargy which seized me five 
or six months ago. I have taken a 
vow before this cross, which is the same 
her highness always kept secretly in her 
closet, that I will never open a book 
again as long as I live."—-The gentle- 
man to whom he addressed this strange 
speech was a physician and a man of 
humour. He had observed end ascer- 
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tained the progress of his friend’s dis- 
temper, and replied very gravely, “ My 
good friend, we must, as one of our old 
courtiers says, be the willow and not 
the oak in such times, J am John 
Harrington, son of Isabel Markham 
_ and a good father, yet I am content to 
put off my spurs and tawny jirkin, and 
called a physician. Since James 
chooses to be called George, and has 
made his astronomers alter the style of 
our calendar, we must even be willing 
to think the world two hundred years 
older.” Sir Christopher bowed with 
great respect to Queen Elizabeth’s god- 
son, and asked him what was the news 
at court since he had been confined in 
the country, as these forged books told 
him with an intermittent fever. “Strange, 
very strange !” replied Dr. Harrington 
— Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh are gone on a new voyage of 
discovery to the North Pole; Mr. Se- 
cretary Davison and my Lord Burleigh 
have made a coalition ; and Dudley of 
Leicester has brought all the gilt tem- 
es, swimming and singing gods, aye 
and the whole orchestra which was put 
into a dolphin’s inside when he enter- 
tained the queen, to a new place called 
an opera-house.”—-Sir Christopher 
paused several seconds with a serious 
air, and answered, “ I have one com- 
fort in all this. Since the present ruler 
of things cajls himself but a Regent, 
there is hope that our good lady and 
mistress is still living, but not in that 
ostensible palace i it is said the 
true sovereign abideth. Now as I bless 
her memory for her great goodness to 
me and mine—-not to mention the praises 
she always bestowed on my dancing,* 
T have resolved to visit London in quest 
of her. ‘To which I am the more 
minded, because sundry vehicles have 
ssed this way, bearing on their sides 
in great letters To LONDON, which is a 
distinct and providential direction.” 
The physician remained silent, as if 
meditating on a matter of vast import ; 
then drew his new knight to the chim- 





* Gray alludes to Sir C. Hatton dancing after he 
was Lord Chancellor— 
“ My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls, 
** The seals and maces danced before him.” 
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ney-corner, and whispered in his ear, 
*“ You have judged right, and she hag 


commissioned me to invite you to her - 


counsels. She lives concealed with ten 
of her young ladies of honour in a fair 
house near Marybone Park, where 
Mountjoy fought Lord Essex for say. 
ing, ‘ Every fool has a favour now, 
When she is willing and ready to reveal 
herself to you, for the time is not quite 
ripe, she will shew you the fellow to this 
glove, which I now give you as a to- 
ken ; and the watch-word will be that 
phrase which she used to my father— 
* What fool brought thee? go about thy 
business.’” Though this was a frame 
of words not quite so courtly as the gal- 
lant master of the queen’s revels would 
have chosen, he was enraptured to see 
the very glove in which Elizabeth was 
painted in her favourite portrait ; and 
only craved to know whether he might 
not carry with bim a high bat, satin 
doublet, and shoes with green strings, to 
attend her majesty’s private councils. 
Dr. Harrington assured him her safety 
required an exact conformity to the new 
mode ; and as the patriot’s zeal could 
endure no delay, they set out in the mail 
to London. 

Had Sir Christopher Hatton, who 
ended his honest life in 1591, been sud- 
denly wafted to Piccadilly, and awak- 
ened after a sleep of two hundred years, 
he could not have been more ignorant 
of its customs, or more astonished at its 
extent, than his modern namesake, 
whose farthest journies bad never be- 
fore exceeded a mile from his Stoke- 
Pogeis. But as every man ought to 
speak for himself, and the fashion of 
keeping journals seems to have been as 
prevalent among Queen Elizabeth's 
courtiers as modern travellers, we will 
give Sir Christopher’s, as he framed 1t 
in a letter to his housekeeper, probably 


on the model of his friend, Sir Joba 


Harrington’s, 

“‘ How shall I speak what I have seen 
or what T have felt ?—thy good silence 
in these matters emboldens my pe? 
For, thanks to the sweet god of silence, 
thy lips do not wanton out of discré- 
tion’s path, like the many gossiping 
dames we could name, who lose theit 
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husband’s fast hold in good friends rath- 
er than hold fast their own tongues, 
Now whilst thou dost brood over thy 
young ones in the chamber, I will trust 
thee with great assurance: and first, 
be it known to thee in secret, that Sir 
John Harrington and I have entered 
into the great house of parliament, 
where I looked in vain for my Lord 
Burleigh and my grave and excellent 
friend Bacon. But there was much 
cunning speech anel many benchers of 
the temple, well learned and eloquent ; 
yet there were also knights of the shire 
that minded me of Sir Nicholas when 
he was asked how he liked the speaker’s 
oration: * Marry,’ quoth he, ‘methinks 
Ihave not heard a better alehouse tale 
told this seven years.” Then as thou 
knowest it is behoveful for a man to 
look to his own, I had a huge mind to 

o from the house and see what these 
busy knaves had done with my garden 
and orchard in Holborn,which the proud 
Bishop of Ely built his place on, which 
caused my good mistress to say she 
would unfrock him: but my careful 
friend carried me first to Paul’s Walk, 
where all the gallants meet; howbeit, 
they and the walk too go by other 
names now. ‘T'ruly, Mall, there is not 
much change in the fine-fingered rufflers 
with their sables about their necks, ay 
and ahoop not unlike thy farthingale, 
corked slippers, and trimmed buskins, 
costing more in apparel than their fath- 
ers kept a good house with. It was 
her highness’s good pleasure in my day 
to cut off the ends of their frills and 
long swords where they were of super- 
flaous length, and I marvel that there 
are no scissars kept for such fopperies 
here. Now cometh the great secret 
which must lie in the lap of thy wis- 
dom. He whom they call master hath 
here a daughter, whom he keeps with 
great care ; and there are such promises 
and tokens in her aspect, that some 
light-minded gossips have gone about 
to say she is more akin to queen Eliza- 
beth than to him, Wherefore I had a 
most rash curiosity to see ber, and my 
good comrade Harrington having much 
sway at the new court, made a fitting 
Pretext to get egress. For, as he saith, 
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he acts on my good Lord Burleigh’s 
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maxim,‘ Ever keep a great man thy 
friend, and give him presents that cost 
little—small -ones and often.’ Pray 
thee, Mail, make no discourteous jest 
when thou shalt hear that I went to this 
royal lady inthe apparel of a young 
gentlewoman, having a vellam book 
fairly gilt and full of conceits in rhyme 
to make an offering. ‘Traly it was a 
narrow street and little fitting a palace 
where my coach turned to her gate; 
howbeit the court-yard had two mus- 
queteers in red jerkins, and a comely 
fair spoken gentleman-usher went before 
me into a broad hall, and up many steps 
into a chamber of no rare size. 

was a Turkey carpet on the floor, chairs 
of an easy fashion and cotton coverings, 
and one mirror, but neither tapestry nor 
curious paintings: and a dame of good 
presence sat on the couch. Thou 
may’st think, Mall, that I, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, being mindful of my true 
self, was shame-faced and strange in my 
womanly garments ; but I say in thine 
ear, the woman’s garments of this da 
are no wise unbefitting a man who had 
been used to wear slashed sleeves and a 
satin doublet, not to mention a hat pert- 
ly loo up with choice feathers. 
Therefore I carried myself nothing 
bashfully, and the reverend lady said 
many courteous things of the noblemaa 
whose passport I bore, and of her prince- 
ly pupil. ‘Then she shewed me from a 
large window (no wise like the little 
casements of our times) a fair gardén 
with green plats, which, as she said, be- 


-longed to the great prince, who came 


nightly to visit his daughter: and beinj 

Setertay, she said, Drsotin that she 
was going forth to a place they call 
Blackheath to see the lady her mother, 
as she has custom and license. Then 
this good lady went forth and broughit 
in the princess, being to my thought in 
her sixteenth year.* ‘Truly as she walk- 
ed in befere her governess with @ light 
forward step and a sweet merrinient of 





* Sir Cliristopher’s imagination seéms to have 
appropriated to himself the particulars of one of the 
interviews really granted to a young lady; the 
oi oy actions of the princess being exactly rer 
peated, 
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countenance, I bethought me of our 
Lady Elizabeth’s own pleasant aspect. 
And this young maiden has her wide 
forehead, and crisp curls of pure flaxen ; 
blue eyes, round and well set under 
high brows arched as it were with a sil- 
ver pencil. The mouth has a_ pretty 
pouting plumpness, but little red ; and 
‘it should seem as if her arms and all of 
her neck that her kirtle shewed, and all 
of her face, except those ripe lips, had 
been made of wax thrice refined, or the 
white pulp of a peach before the sun 
has reddened it. As for her dress, 
Mall, which thy woman’s curiosity will 
ask to know, else a wise man heedeth 
not such vanities, it was what tiremak- 
ers here call a frock of fine lawn with- 
out muffler or mittens, or fine lace, or 
fringe, or jewels, such as merchants’ 
wives make themselves gaudy with at 
noon-day ; but stitched plain and close ; 
shewing, however, an ancle of such neat 
turn that it might have fitted my best 
coranto, and such an arm and hand as 
would have made the virginals proud. 
Marry, I tell thee, if she had worn our 
Lady Elizabeth’s best stomacher and 
sleeves of knotted pearls, no man would 
have seen any pearl but herself. So 
she stepped forwards toward me with a 
sweet composure of aspect, and holding 
out her fair hand for my gift, she asked 
me many questions of my love for poe- 
sy, and spoke so shrewdly of some that 
she had read, I bethought me it was 
pity my Lord Herbert and Sir Philip 
Sidney had not lived to hear her, for 
they would not have wanted inspira- 
tion. Whereupon I said she excited 
poets by loving poesy ; and she said, 
laughing, that none but me had thought 
fit to bring a poor recluse like her an 
offering. ‘Then her governess bid her 
bethink herself of her drawing-master, 
as her time for study would soon be at 
anend; to which she made answer, 
lovingly twining her arm under the 
lady’s, ‘ Ah ! but when there are visi- 
tors, itis a holiday,” And this reverend 
lady’s lovingness to her pupil minded 
me of our great Elizabeth’s governess 
at Hunsdon House—the Lady Bryan 
of blessed memory: more especially 
when she asked me, with her hand laid 
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under the princess's cheek, if I had not 
seen a royal face much like her's at 
Windsor. I made answer, bowing ag 
when I was vice-chamberlain of the 


court—** I have never seen Windsor, 


my lady, but there once lived at Green. 
wich a queen of the same aspect.” —~At 
which the princess smiled, and I asked 
her good leave to compare her counte- 
nance with a painting I had brought, 
that I might mend the resemblance, 
Which she kindly granted ; and being 
made bold with presumption, as is the 
way among old courtiers, I said there 
was a young damsel in my coach won- 
drously eager to see her highness, and 
I prayed that she might see the princess 
step into her’s. ‘ It would not be fit, 
she answered, ‘ that those who come 
with my friends should wait to see me 
in a court-yard. She shall come here, 
and know herself welcome.’ And when 
my friend’s fair little niece stood in the 
presence, she cheered her with such 
kind words as a queen should use who 
knows she is most great when she lifts 
up the lowly. Then she walked with 
us through the anti-room to the great 
stair-case, laughing and mixing a plea- 
sant jest with her farewell—that it griev- 
ed me to see her turn away, and I said 
to myself, as our prelate said of our lady, 
‘When this snow melts, there will bea 
dark flood.’ 

“ Master Harrington waited for me 
in St. James’s-street, as the rogues of 
this day call their Paul’s Walk, and 
was hugely pleased when I likened the 
princess and her governess to old Lady 
Bryan and Queen Elizabeth, my good 
mistress, But I did not forget the pur- 
pose of my coming to this vile towp, 
where there are nothing but shops cram- 
med with as much finery as would have 
served the feast at Richmond when she 
dined under a pavillion of green sarsnet 
powdered with gold, and ate from 4 
pomegranate-tree made of confectionary. 
And I reminded my loyal friend of bis 
promise to shew me the queen’s secret 
place of refuge at Marybone Park, but 
he would needs shew me first a great 
show going to my Lord Mayors. 
There was store of gilt carriages 4m 
men harnessed in shirts of mail ; but ! 
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liked better our good queen’s procession 
with drums and trumpets, morris-dan- 
cers and a cart with two white bears, 
when she visited St. Mary’s Church in 
Bishopsgate-street.* - And one might 
have thought every dame in the street 
bad been one ef her court, there was 
such store of outside-skirts made of vel- 
yet and silk or russet damask, and bon- 
nets of silver cloth tasseled and feather- 
ed. ‘ Marry,’ said I, ‘ there is more 
gold abroad than when Burleigh was 
treasurer. —* Ay, truly,’ quoth he, 
‘ more abroad but less at home. —Now 
it happened we rode through Drury- 
lane, where the ambassadors used to 
live; and seeing many gaping and 
staring gossips, as always will be where 
great nen abide, I urged Sir John to 
shew me Secretary Walsingham’s abode. 
He made a little pause, and said, “ Sir 
Francis Walsingham has taken a strange 
freak. ‘Thou knowest, friend Christo- 
pher, what vast acquisitions he made of 
foreign learning while he was our 
queen’s ambassador in France: but as 
no king careth for a wise counsellor 
now, and he has no mind to be either 
Whig or Tory, which all men are ex- 
pected to choose between, he has put 
ou women’s attire, and has been well 
received at court as a German Baron- 
ess." —* And does he give advice too ? 
asked [.—* A great deal in print,’ quoth 
he, ‘which would not have been mind- 
ed had he wrote like a man ; butas a 
tolerable wit makes a marvellously clever 
woman, every body is astounded at the 
masculine knowledge of a female politi- 
clan. But since he has put on a lady’s 
garments, he has put off his own wis- 
dom, and is as vain as if he had always 
Worn a hood and tucker. Nothing will 
Please his fancy so much as to wait 
upon him in this attire, as if your jour- 
hey from your country-house had been 
solely to gaze at and hear him. Say 
nought of your real name, and let me 
inanage the scene. —'Thereon we stop- 
ped ata gay house near a square, and 
honest John Harrington left me in the 
coach while he prepared my way into 
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Sir Francis Walsingham’s presence,— 
* Will he not be amazed,’ I said, ‘to 
see Sir Christopher Hatton in a white 
silk boddice and a red skirt, instead of a 
wrought jerkin, a tall hat, and a spruce 
orange-tawny beard ?’—‘ ‘Tush,’ quoth 
he, ‘if Sir Francis Walsingham wears 
an old wife’s apparel, he will be glad to 
see thee no wiser than himself.’— With 
that, he made a long step into a room 
finer than any in Theobald’s palace, 
and bowing thrice, presented me to the 
Baroness de Holstein. Truly, Mall, I 
saw small change in Sir Francis, saving 
that his chin was well shaven, for his 
hat was as high-crowned and shrewdly 
perched on his head as in our lady’s 
day, and his tawny doublet was, as I 
verily think, the same he used tq wear ; 
but his ruff was sorely missed, for his 
skin is the worse for time, and looked, 
as my crony Shakspeare used to say, 
like a wet cloak ill laid up. I may say 
without vanity, I locked the prettier 
damsel of the two, and it made my sides 
swell with pent laughter to see Sir Fran- 
cis’s false locks curled so like a girl’s 
while he talked on the politics and the 
the learning and the legislation of other 
realms. Then I brought to use my 
courtierly breeding, and said much of 
my admiration and love for his great 
wit, which had brought me from mine 
own house ; and besought him to give 
me his hand and his blessing. Which 
he gave very graciously, lifting up my 
chin with both hands, and kissing it io 
the French fashion with great affection, 
till mine eyes watered, and I vowed to 
keep the kiss as a relic in the wreck of 
these sorrowful times. Which so 
touched Sir John, our stander-by, that 
he was fain to hide his face in his hand- 
kerchief, and made divers rueful twist- 
ings of his features as we rode home ; 
I, all the while weeping to think that 
our queen’s prime counsellor, the flower 
of,his age and the mirror of politicians, 
should come to wear a cap and hanging 
sleeves, and be deemed no better than 
a woman-wit. 

“ Now it was the second night of 





Pi: 1557, when her sister Queen Mary entertain- 
ed her, 





* Here again the poor knight seems to have adapt- 
ed a real oceurrence te his story. 
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my stay in town, and behold! a page 
brought me a perfumed packet, contain- 
ing the left hand glove which my dear 
mistress promised asa token. ‘T'here- 
upon we went secretly, and at a safe 
hour, to the house in Marybone- Park, 
where we found her sitting on cushions 
with some damsels round her, and they 
looked at me as if they had all learnt 
those rhetorical figures which Putten- 
ham recommends in his Art of Poesy— 
‘ the fleering frump—the broad flout, 
and the sly nip.’ For mine own part, 
I kissed her hand as my custom ever 
was, and she putting aside her cards, 
for she always loved them for her recre- 
ation, asked me what I thought of her 
maidens.— Truly, madam,’ said [, ¢ it 
seemeth to me that they are as ill off as 
your grace was at Hlunsdon, when your 
governess was fain to beg my Lord 
Cromwell to let you have wherewithal 
to make body-stitchets and kerchiefs, 
having none left.’ Whereto she made 
answer that ‘ her ladies were learning 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
French, besides handling lutes, ci- 
tharnes, pricksong, and all kinds of 
music.’—* They learned all that in your 
grace’s court,’ said 1—* but if there be 
any tongue among them as skilled in 
learning as your own, it will make the 

roudest man quake like Zisca’s drum.’ 

hen Sir Jchn bade me hold my peace, 
for that sentence was written by a bish- 
op for the last part of a funeral sermon. 
—‘ I know that,’ said I, ‘ and there is 
never any thing good in a funeral ser- 
mon but the text and the conclusion.’— 
The queen laughed, and bidding me 
stand before her, asked what a man 
was thinking of who thought of nothing. 
—‘ May it please your nighness,” said 
I, ‘of a woman’s promise. —‘* Well 
said,’ quoth she ; ‘ anger makes a fool 
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witty, but it keeps him poor. Never. 
theless, Sir Christopher, I keep in mind 
my word that thou should’st always be 
my master of the revels, and I sent for 
thee to teach these girls dancing,’—~ 
‘Madam,’ I answered,‘ your grace well 
knows that I have not danced since 
your successor came to the throne, and 
old wood is stiff; and I have not the 
little fiddle to which it often pleased 
your highness to dance when you hada 
mind to vex the Scotch ambassador,’— 
At this—the queen stepped forth, and 
giving me such a blow as she was wont 
to give her favourites, bid me go about 
my business. But as this was the sig- 
nal or watchwords agreed on by Sir 
Joha, f bowed humbly, and waited her 
farther pleasure.—‘ Ods'death,’ quoth 
she, laying another box on my ear, ‘I 
will be mistress here, and have no mas- 
ter-—Do my bidding, or be hanged.’— 
One of her handmaids, an envious minx 
I doubt not, that bore me a gradge in 
my young days, sayed, ‘ Mayhap a lit- 
tle whipping and a dark chamber to fast 
in would not be amiss.—Would’st 
thou think it, Mall? This withered 
and wrinkled old queen, whom I have 
served so long, ordered me forthwith to 
be beaten with rods, and fed on water- 
possets thrice a day till I danced at her 
bidding, Which I endured manfully 
seven days and eight hours, till I be- 
thought me that the mayor of Colches- 
ter does as much at any king’s bidding 
for his town’s charter. Whereupon | 
have resolved to-morrow to dance if she 
wills it, and to return home to thee, 
think no more of kings or queens, mind 
my books, and make my jests, but take 
heed who they light on. 
“ Thine in all love, 
“ Curistopuer Hatton.” 








SAGACITY OF THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Eltrieve-Lake, Feb. 22. 
MR, EDITOR, 
i & the last number of your Miscella- 
ny there appeared an affecting in- 
stance of the sagacity of a Shepherd’s 
Dog, the truth of which I can well at- 


test, for the owner, John Hoy, was my 
uncle. He-was all his life remarkable 
for breeding up his Dogs to perform his 
commands with wonderful promptitude 
and exactnéss, especially at a distance 


from him, and he kept always by the 
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game breed. It may be necessary to 
remark here, that there is no species of 
animals so varied in their natures and 
propensities as the shepherd’s dog, and 
these propensities are preserved inviolate 
in the same breed from generation to 

peration. One kind will manage 
sheep about hand, about a bught, shed- 
ding, or fold, almost naturally ; and 
those that excel most in this kind of ser- 
vice, are always the least tractable at a 
distance ; others will gather sheep from 
the hills, or turn them this way and that 
way as they are commanded, as far as 
they can hear their master’s voice, or 
pote the signals made by bis hand, and 
yetcan never be taught to command 
sheep close around him. Some excel 
again in a kind of social intercourse. 
They understand all that is said to them, 
or of them, in the family ; and often a 
good deal thatis said of sheep, and of 
other dogs, their comrades. One kind 
will bite the legs of cattle, and no spe- 
cies of correction or disapprobation will 
restrain them, or ever make them give 
itup ; another kind bays at the heads 
of cattle, and neither precept or example 
will ever induce them to attack a beast 
behind, or bite its legs. 

My uncle Hoy’s kind were held in 
estimation over the whole country for 
their docility in what is termed hirsel 
rinning ; that is, gathering sheep at a 
distance, but they were never very good 
at commanding sheep about hand. Of- 
ten have I stood with astonishment at 
seeing him stand on the top of one hill, 
and the Tub, as he called an excellent 
snow-white bitch that he had, gathering 
allthe sheep from another with great 
care andcaution. I once saw her gath- 
ering the head of a hope, or glen, quite 
outof her master’s sight, while all that 
she heard of him was now and then the 
echo of his voice or whistle from anoth- 
er hill, yet, from the direction of that 
echo, she gathered the sheep with per- 
fect acuteness and punctuality. 

I have often heard him tell another 
anecdote of Nimble, she of whom your 
Correspondent writes ; that.one drifty 
day in che seventy-four, after gathering 
the ewes of Chapelhope, he found: that 
he wanted-about an hundred of them. 


He again betook hita to the heights, and’ 
sought for them the whole day without 
being able to find them, and began to 
suspect that they were covered over 
with snow in some ravine. ‘Towards 
the evening it cleared up a little, and as 
a last resource he sent away Nimble. 
She had found the scent of them on the 
hill while her master was looking for 
them ; but not having received orders 
to bring them, she had not the means of 
communicating the knowledge she pos- 
sessed. But as soon as John gave her 
the gathering word, she went away, he 
said, like an arrow out of a bow, and in 
less than five minutes he beheld her at 
about a mile’s distance, bringing them 
round a bill, called The Middle, cocking 
her tail behind them, and apparently 
very happy at having got the opportu- 
nity of terminating her master’s disquie- 
tude with so much ease. 

I once witnessed another very singu- 
lar feat performed by a dog belonging 
to John Graham, late tenant in Ash- 
iesteel, A neighbour came to his house 
after it was dark, and told him that he 
had lost a sheep on his farm, and that if 
he (Graham) did not-secure her in the 
morving early, she would be lost, as he 
had brought her far. John said, he 
could not possibly get to the bill the 
next morning, but if he would take him 
to the very spot where he lost the-sheep, 
perhaps lis dog Chieftain would find 
her that night. On that they went 
away with all expedition, lest the traces 
of the feet should cool; and 1, thena 
boy in the house, went withthem. The 
night was pitch dark, which had been 
the cause of the man losing his-ewe ; 
and at length he pointed out a place to 
John, by the side of the water where he 
had lost her. ‘ Chieftain, fetch that,” 
said John, “ bring her back, sir.” The 
dog jumped around and around, and 
reared himself upon on end, but not be- 
ing able to see any thing, evidently 
misapprehended bis master ; on which 
Jobn fella cursing and swearing at the 
dog, calling him a great many black- 
guard names. He at lust told the man, 
that be must point out the very track 
that the sheep went, otherwise he bad 
no chance of recovering it. ‘The met 
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took him-to a gray stone, and said, he 
was sure she took the brae within a yard 
of that. ‘Chieftain, come hither to my 
foot, you great numb’d whelp,” said 
John. Chieftaincame. John pointed 
with his finger to the ground, “ Feteh 
that, I say, sir, you stupid idiot—bring 
that back away.” The dog scented 
slowly about on the ground for some 
seconds, but soon began to mend his 
pace, and vanished in the darkness. 
“ Bring her back away, you great calf,” 
vociferated John, with a voice of exul- 
tation, as the dog broke to the hill; and 
as all these good dogs perform their 
work in perfect silence, we neither saw 
nor heard any more for along time. I 
think, if 1 remember right, we waited 
there about half an hour ; during which 
time, all the conversation was about the 
small chance that the dog had to find 
the ewe, for it was agreed on all hands, 
that she must long ago have mixed 
with the rest of the sheep on the farm. 
How that was, no man will ever be able 
to decide. John, however, still per- 
sisted in waiting until his dog came 
back, either with the ewe or without 
her ; and at last the trusty animal 
brought the individual lost sheep to our 
very feet, which the man took on his 
back, and went on his way rejoicing. I 
remember the dog was very warm, and 
hanging out his tongue—John called 
him all the ill names he could invent, 
which the other seemed to take in very 
good part. Such language seemed to 
be John’s flattery to his dog. For my 
part, I went home fancying I had seen 
a miracle, little weeting that it was 
nothing to what I myself was to expe- 
rience in the course of my pastoral life, 
from the sagacity of that faithful animal 
the shepherd’s dog. 

My dog was always my companion. 
T conversed with him the whole day— 
I shared every meal with him, and my 
plaid in the time of a shower ; the con- 
sequence was, that I generally had the 
best dogs in all the country. The first 
remarkable one that I had was named 
Sirrah, he was beyond all comparison 
the best dog I ever saw. He was of a 
surly unsocial temper—disdained all 
flattery, and refused to be caressed ; but 
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his attention to his master’s commands 
and interests never will again be equal- 
led by any of the canine race. The 
first time that I saw him, a drover was 


leading him in a rope ; he was hungry, 


and lean, and far from being a beauti- 
ful cur, for he was all over black, and 
had a grim face striped with dark 
brown. The man had bought him of a 
boy for three shillings, somewhere on 
the Border, and doubtless had used bim 
very ill on his journey. I thonght [I 
discovered a sort of sullen intelligence 
in his face, notwithstanding his dejected 
and forlorn situation, so I gave the 
drover a guinea for him, and appropri- 
ated the captive to myself. I believe 
there never was a guinea.so well laid 
out ; at least, I am satisfied that I nev- 
er laid out one to so good purpose, 
He was scarcely then a year old, and 
knew so little of herding, that be had 
never turned sheep in his life ; but as 
soon as he discovered that it was his 
duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I 
can never forget with what anxiety and 
eagerness he learned his different evolu- 
tions. He would try every way delib- 
erately, till he found out what I wanted 
him to do; and when once I made 
him to understand a direction, he never 
forgot or mistook it again. Well as I 
knew him, he very often astonished me, 
for when hard pressed in accomplishing 
the task that he was put to, he had ex- 
pedients of the moment that bespoke a 
great share of the reasoning faculty. 
Were I to relate all his exploits, it would 
requirea volume ; I shall only mention 
one or two, to prove to you what kind 
of an animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the 
same farm, where I had always about 
700 lambs put under my charge every 
year at weaning-time. As they were 
of the short, or black-faced breed, the 
breaking of them was a very ticklish 
and difficult task. I was obliged to 
watch them night and day for the first 
four days, during which time I had al- 
ways a person to assist me, It happen- 
ed one year, that just about midnight 
the lambs broke and came up the moor 
upon us, making a noise with their run- 
ning louder than thunder. We got up 
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and waived our plaids, and shouted, in 
order to turn them, but we only made 
matters worse, for in a moment they 
were all round us, and by our exertions 
we cut them into three divisions ; one 
of these ran north, another south, and 
those that came up between us straight 
up the moor to the westward. I called 
out, “ Sirrah, my man, they’re a’ away;” 
the word, of all others, that set bim 
most on the alert, but owing to the 
darkness of the night, and blackness of 
the moor, I never saw him atall. As 
the division of the lambs that ran south- 
ward were going straight towards the 
fold, where they had been that day tak- 
en from their dams, I was afraid they 
would go there, and again mix with 
them ; so I threw off part of my clothes, 
and pursued them, and by great perso- 
nal exertion, and the help of another 
old dog that I had beside Sirrah, I turn- 
ed them, butin a few minutes afters 
ward lost them altogether. I ran here 
and there, not knowing what to do, but 
always, at intervals, gave a loud whistle 
to Sirrah, to let him know that I was 
depending on him. By that whistling, 
the lad who was assisting found me out, 
but he likewise had Jost all traces of the 
lambs whatsoever. I asked if he had 
never seen Sirrah ? He said, he had 
not; butthat after I had left him, a 
wing of the lambs had come round him 
with a swirl, and that he supposed Sir- 
rah bad then given them a turn, though 
he could not see him for the darkness, 
We both concluded, that whatever way 
the lambs ran at first, they would final- 
ly land at the fold where they left their 
mothers, and without delay we bent our 
course towards that; but when we 
came there, we found nothing of them, 
nor was there any kind of bleating to be 
heard, and discovered with vexation 
that we had come ona wrong track. 
My companion then bent his course 
towards the farm of Glen on the north, 
and Tran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild track where the 
lambs had grazed while following their 
dams. We met after it was day, far up 
in a place called the Black Cleuch, but 
neither of us had been able to discover 
our lambs, nor any traces of them. It 
ATHENEUM YOL. 6. 
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was the most extraordinary circumstance 
that had ever occurred in the annals of 
the pastoral life! We had nothing for 
it but to return to our master, and in- 
form bim that we had lost, his whole 
flock of lambs to him, and knew not 
what was become of one of them, 

On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom 
of a deep ravine, called the Flesh 
Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing 
true to his charge. The sun was then 
up ; and when we first came in view 
of them, we concluded that it was one 
of the divisions of the lambs, which 
Sirrah had been unable to manage until 
he came to that commanding situation, 
for it was abouta mile and a half dis- 
tant from the place where they first 
broke and scattered. But what was 
ourestohishment when we discovered by 
degrees that not one lamb of the whole 
flock was wanting ! How he had got 
all the divisions collected in the dark is 
beyond my comprehension. The charge 
was left entirely to himself from mid- 
night until the rising of the sun ; and if 
all the shepherds of the Forest had been 
there to have assisted him, they could 
uot have effected it with greater propri- 
ety. All that I can say farther is, that 
I never felt so grateful to any creature 
below the sun as I did to my honest 
Sirrah that morning. 

[ remember another achievement of 
his which I admired still more, but 
which I cannot make an Edinburgh 
man so thoroughly to understand. [ 
was sent to a place in T'weeddale, call- 
ed Stanhope, to bring home a wild ewe 
that had strayed from home. The place 
lay at the distance of about fifteen miles, 
and my way to it was over steep hills, 
and athwart deep glers ;—there was no 
path, and neither Sirrah nor I had ever 
travelled the road before. The ewe 
was brought in and put into a barn over 
night ; and, after being frightened in 
this way, wag set out to me io the morn- 
ing to drive home by herself. She was 
as wild asaroe, and bounded away to 
the side of the mountain like one. I 
sent Sirrah on a circular route wide be- 
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fore her, and let him know that he had 
the charge of her. When I left the 
people at the house, Mr. Tweedie, the 
farmer, said to me, * Do you really 
suppose that you will drive that sheep 
over these hills, and out through the 
midst of all the sheep in the country 2” 
I said I would try to doit. “ Then, 
. let me tell you,” said he, “ that you may 
as well try to travel to yonsun.” ‘The 
man did not know that I was destined 
to do both the one and the other, Our 
way, as I said, lay all over wild hills, 
and through the midst of flocks of 
sheep. I seldom got a sight of the ewe, 
for she was sometimes a mile before 
me, sometimes two; but Sirrah kept 
her in command the whole way—never 
suffered her to mix with other sheep— 
nor, as far as I could judge, ever to 
deviate twenty yards from the track by 
which he and I went the day before. 
When we came over the great height 
towards Manor Water, Sirrah and his 
charge happened to cross it a little be- 
fore me, and our way lying down hill 
for several miles, [. lost all traces of 
them, but still heldon my track. I 
came to two shepherds’ houses, and 
asked if they had seen any thing of a 
black dog, with a branded tace and a 
long tail, driving a sheep? No; they 
had seen no such thing; and, besides, 
all their sheep, both above and below 
the houses, seemed to be unmoved. I 
had nothing for it but to hold on my 
way homeward ; and at length, on the 
corner of a hill at the side of the water, 
I discovered my trusty coal-black friend 
sitting with his eye fixed intently on the 
burn below him, and sometimes giving 
a casual glance behind to see if I was 
coming :—he had the ewe standing 
there safe and unhurt. 

When I got her home, and set her 
at liberty among our own sheep, he took 
it highly amiss. T could scarcely pre- 
vail with him to let her go; and so 
dreadfully was he affronted that she 
should have been let go free after all 
his toil and trouble, that he would not 
come near me all the way to the house, 
nor yet taste any supper when we got 
there. I believe he wanted me to take 


her home and kill her, 
He had one very laughable peculiari- 
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ty, which often created disturbance gs 
bout the house,—it was an outrageous 
ear for music. He never heard music, 
but he drew towards it ; and he nevep - 
drew towards it, but he joined in it with 
ail his vigour. Many a good psalm, 
song, and tune, was he the cause of 
being spoiled ; for when he set fairly 
to, at which he was not slack, the voices 
of all bis coadjutors had no chance with 
his. It was customary with the worthy 
old farmer with whom I resided, to per- 
form family worship evening and morn. 
ing ; and before he began, it was always 
necessary to drive Sirrah to the fields, 
and close the door. If this was at any 
time forgot or neglected, the moment 
that the psalm was raised, he joined 
with all his zeal, and at such a rate, that 
he drowned the voices of the family be- 
fore three lines could be sung. Nothing 
farther could be done till Sirrah was 
expelled. But then! when he got to 
the peat-stack knowe before the door, 
especially if he got a blow in going out, 
he did give his powers of voice full 
scope without mitigation, and even at 
that distance he was often a hard match 
for us all. 

Some imagined that it was froma 
painful sensation that he did this. No 
such thing. Music was his delight: 
it always drew him towards it like a 
charm. I slept in the byre-loft—Sirrah 
in the hay-nook in a corner below. 
When sore fatigued,I sometimes retired 
to my bed before the time of family 
worship. In such cases, whenever the 
psalm was raised in the kitchen, which 
was but a short distance, Sirrah left his 
lair; and laying his ear close to the 
bottom of the door to hear more dis- 
tinctly, he growled a low note ip ac- 
companiment, till the sound expired ; 
and then rose, shook his lugs, and re- 
turned to his hay-nook. Sacred musi¢ 
affected him most ; but in either that or 
any slow tune, when the tones dwelt 
upon the key-note, they put him quite 
beside himself ; his eyes bad the gleam 
of madness in them ; and he sometimes 
quitted singing, and literally fell to 
barking. All bis race have the same 
qualities "of voice and ear in a less OF 


greater degree, 


The most painful part of Sirrah’s 
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history yet remains ; but, in memory of 
himself, it must be setdown. He grew 
old, and unable to do my work by 
himself. I had asonof his coming up 
that promised well, and was a greater 
favourite with me than ever the other 
was. Thetimes were hard, and the 
keeping of them both was a tax upon 
my master which I did not like to im- 
pose, although he made no remonstran- 
ces. I was obliged to part with one of 
them ; so I sold old Sirrah to a neigh- 
bouring shepherd for three guineas. 
He was accustomed, while I was smear- 
ing, or doing any work about the farm, 
to go with any of the family when I 
ordered him, and run at their bidding 
the same as at my own ;_ but then, when 
he came home at night, a word of ap- 

obation from me was recompense suf- 
ficient, and he was ready next day to 
go with whomsoever I commanded 
him. Of course, when I sold him to 
this lad, he went away when I ordered 
him withqut any reluctance,and wrought 
for him all that dey and the next as well 
as ever he did ia his life. But when he 
found that he was abandoned by me, 
and doomed to be the slave of a stran- 
ger for whom he did not care, he would 
never again do another feasible turn for 
him in his life. The lad said that he 
run in among the sheep like a whelp, 
and seemed intent on doing him all the 
mischief he could. ‘Fhe consequence 
was, that he was obliged to part with 
him in a short time ; but he had more 
honour than I had, for he took him to 
his father, and desired him to foster 
Sirrah, and be kind to him as long as 
he lived, for the sake of what he had 
been ; and this injunction the old man 
faithfully performed. 

He came back to see me now and 
then for months after he went away, 
but afraid of the mortification of being 
driven from the farm-house, he never 


came there ; but knowing well the road 
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that I took to the hill in the morning, 
he lay down near to that. When he 
saw me coming, he did not venture to 
come to me, but walked round the hill, 
keeping always about 200 yards’ dis- 
tance, and then returned to his new 
master again, satisfied for the time that 
there was no more shelter with his be- 
loved old one for him. When | thought 
how easily one kind word would have 
attached him to me for life, and how 
grateful it would have been to iny faith- 
ful old servant and friend, I could not 
help regretting my fortune that obliged 
us to separate. ‘That unfeeling tax on 
the shepherd’s dog, bis only bread- 
winner, has been the cause of much pain 
in this respect. The parting with old 
Sirrah, after all that he had done for me, 
had such an effect on my heart, that I 
have never been able to forget it to this 
day ; the more I have considered his 
attachment and character, the more I 
have admired them ; and the resolution 
that he took up, and persisted in, of 
never doing a good turn for any other 
of my race, after the ingratitude that he 
had experienced from me, appears td 
me to have a kind of heroism and su- 
blimity in it. Iam, however, writing 
nothing but the plain simple truth, to 
which there are pienty of living witnes- 
ses. I then made a vow to myself, 
which I have religiously kept, and ever 
shall, never to sell another dog ; but 
that I may stand acquitted to you, sir. 
of all pecuniary motives, which indeed 
those who know me will scarcely sus- 
pect me of,—I must add, that when [ 
saw how matters went, I never took a 
farthing of the stipulated price of old 


Sirrah. oh 
I have Sirrah’s race to this day dad 
though none of them have ever equalled 
him as a sheep dog, yet they have far 
excelled him in all the estimable quali- 
ties of sociality and good humour. 
James Hoae. 
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TIME’S MAGIC LANTHERN. 
From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 
NO. III. Trader. A stout Pagan, and a good 


Rembrandt’s Work- Shop. 


: REMPPANDT SOLUS. 
OO much light here still. I 
must deepen the shadows even 
more, until the figures begin to 
shine out as they ought. And now 
for Pharaoh’s Baker, whose dream is 
not yet interpreted ; so that he looks up 
earnestly in the face of Joseph, and re- 
ceives a strong gleam through the iron 
bars, So—and again—so. Now for 
the shadows again. ‘To talk to me of 
Guido, with his shallow, gray, and tri- 
vial open-lights! Ah ha! ’tis | whoam 
Rembrandt—and there is no other. 
(aknock atthe door.) UWeaven send a 

urchaser ! Come in, 

Dutch Trader, Good morrow, friend. 
I wish to have a picture of yours to 
leave to my wife, before I go to sail the 
salt seas again. 

Rem. Would you have your own 

face painted ? 
_ Trader. My face has seen both fair 
and foul, in its time, and belike it may 
not do for a canvass, for I am no fresh 
water pippin-cheek. 

Rem. Bear a good heart. Your 
face is of the kind | like. There is no 
room for tricks of the pencil upon too 
smooth a skin. 

Trader. By this hand, T know noth- 
ing of these things ; but my wife shall 
have a picture. 

Rem. A large hat would serve to 
shadow your eyes; and there should 
be no light till we come down to the 
point of your nose, which would be the 
only sharp in the picture. Nothing but 
brownness and darkness every where 
else. Pray you, sit down here, and 
try on this great hat. 

Trader, Nay, by your leave, I will 
look at these pictures on the wall first. 
What is this? 

Rem. Itis a Turk whom I have 
seen in the streets of Amsterdam. I 
like to painta good beard; and you 
see how angrily this man’s beard is 
twisted. 


fighter | warrant you. I feel asif] 
could fetch him a cut over the crown ; 
for my ship was once near being run 
down by an Algerine. 

Rem. Look at the next. 
inside of a farmer’s kitchen. 

Trader. Nay, I could have told you 
that myself; for these pails of milk 
might be drunk; and there is an old 
grandam twirling her spindle. When 
next I gotolive atmy brother Luca’s 
farm, | shall persuade him to buy this 
picture. Itshews the fat and plenteous 
life which he lives, when I am sailing 
the salt seas, 

Rem. Here is a sea-piece. 

Trader. Why, that is good also; 
but this sail should have been lashed to 
the binnacle ;—for, d’ye see, when a 
vessel is spooning against a swell, she 
pitches, and it is necessary to 

Rem. You are right; I must have it 
altered. Howdoes this landscape please 
you? 

Trader, Why, it isa good flat coun- 
try; butexhibits none of those great 
rocks which I have seen in foreign parts. 
T have seen burning mountains, which 
would have made the brush drop from 
yourhand. Ihave sailed round the 
world, and seen the waves rising to the 
height of Haerlem steeple, and nothing 
but cannibals on shore to make signals to. 

Rem. Well—and which of the pic- 
tures will you have? you shall have 
your choice of them for forty ducats. 

Trader. Nay, now you are joking. 
Who will give you forty ducats ? When 
at dinner with the burgo-master lately, 
I heard a collector putting prices on 
your works. Hesaid, if we would wait, 
your market would certainly fall, for 
you had too many on hand. 

Rem. My market shall notfall. 
will see this collector at the bottom of 
the ocean first. But come now, let us 
be reasonable together. I will paint 
your portrait for thirty. Take your 
seat. 

Trader, Not so fast, 


’Tis the 





My wife must 
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be conferred with, and, if she approves, 

rhaps I may come back, Meanwhile, 
good morning. ( CXin JD 

Rem. A curse on these picture-deal- 
ing babblers. How shall I be revenged 
on them? My pictures are as good as 
the oldest extant, and, if I were dead, 
every piece would sell for as much gold 
as would cover it. But I see what 
must be done. Come hither, wife, 
and receive a commission. Go straight 
to the joiner’s, and order him to prepare 
for my funeral. 

Rembrandt’s Wife. What is the 
meaning of this? Are your wits turned? 

Rem. My wits are turned towards 
money-making. I must counterfeit my- 
self dead, to raise the price of my works, 
which will be valued as jewels, when 
there is no expectation of any more, 
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Wife. Now I perceive your drift. 

as there. ever such a contrivance! 
You mean to conceal yourself, and 
have a mock funeral ?* 

Rem. Yes; and when my walls are 
unloaded, I shall appear again. So that 
after the picture-dealers have been 
brought to canopize me for a dead pain- 
ter, and when they have fairly ventured 
out their praise and their money, they 
shall see me come and lay my hands 
upon both. 

Wife. How will it be possible for 
me to cry sufficiently, when there is no 
real death ? 

Rem. Make good use of the present 
occasion to perfect yourself in your part, 
for you may one day have to repeat it. 


* This wasa fact. See Rembrandt’s Life. 











THE SOUTH-AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE, 
( From Col. Hippesley’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Orinoco and Apuré, just published. ) 


ne 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ass Indian dance is not only 
amusing but scientific: it would 
create wonder and applause on any 
stage in Europe. The leader is styled 
their chief, or Indian king, to whom 
the others pay implicit obedience. 
The chief, and twelve Indian lads, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, are dres- 
sed in the costume of the country, viz. 
ashort petticoat tied round the waist, 
and decorated with various coloured 
feathers, compose the whole of the bo- 
dy dress ; the petticoat extends almost 
to the knees, and is very tastefully or- 
namented : round the head a coronet 
of coloured paper, decorated with 
plumes of feathers, is displayed, and the 
long twisted black hair gives a finished 
appearance to the whole. The chief 
alone wears a mantle, adorned with 
pieces of scarlet cloth, gracefully thrown 
over his shoulders ; and, with a sort of 
Sceptre in his hand, commands the 
Whole, He wears a large coronet on 
his head, The boys are all armed with 
bows and arrows, and having formed 
themselves into two lines, their king 
walks down the middle and seats him- 
selfin the chair of state. He is sup- 


posed to personate Montezuma, who, 
on’ receiving a letter from the Cortez, 
demanding unconditional surrender of 
his person and treasures, is so irritated 
and displeased, as‘to cause him to tear 
the letter in pieces, before his body 
guard, and having imparted to them its 
contents, demands of them if they are 
willing to die in their Inca’s defence. 
Their answer is an instantaneous pros- 
tration of themselves at the feet of their 
monarch, in token of their firm resolu- 
tion to defend him to the last extremity, 
and to die in his cause. ‘They then on 
a sudden arise, and having strung their 
bows, shew their readiness for immedi- 
ate defence, ‘The piece then concludes, 
and dancing recommences. ‘The pole 
dance in general closes the diversion of 
the afternoon ; adance so called from 
the production of a pole about 10 feet 
high, and about four or five inches in 
circumference. At the head is a round 
ball or truck, immediately under which 
are fastened twelve different coloured 
and various striped pieces of French 
tape, about half an inch broad, and 
about twelve feet each piece in length. 


The pole being kept perpendicularly 
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supported, each Indian lad lays hold of 
a line of tape, which is drawn to its full 
length, the whole forming a large circle 
around the pole, one regularly covering 
his companion in front. At a signal 
from the chief, the music strikes up a 
favourite tune, and the circle becomes in 
motion, half of the performers facing to 
the right about: on the second signal 
each steps off, and meeting the others, 
they pass on in succession right and 
left, and so continue until the twelve 
lines of tape are entwined in checked 
order from the top to the bottom of the 
pole; and so regular is the appearauce, 


Col. Hippelsey’s late Voyage up the Orinoco. 


[vos 
that it would be difficult to find a flay 


ora mistake. A ha't for the moment 
takes place, and the same process js 
again renewed to unwind the tape 
which is as regularly completed as be. - 
fore, by inverting the dance and |ead. 
ing from left to right. It is not only 
graceful, but the movements of the 
whole are in step and time to the varij- 
Ous cadences which the instrument pro- 
duces. At the various periods I saw 
this performance, the instrument wasa 
violin, and the tune a favourite French 
waltz. 

















THE RIVER ORINOCO. 


( From the same.) 


T sunset the flecheras again ap- 

proached the shore, and we landed 
to cook our supper, and fix our ham- 
mocks for sleep. For this purpose a 
spot was selected, fires were lighted, and 
the sentries posted, One immense fire 
was kindled around a large tree, which 
was kept burning the whoie night. In 
this manner we held off the wild beasts, 
with which these immense forests 
abound, and even the musquitos, a less 
formidable, but equally anoying enemy, 
were put hors de combat. After sup- 
per, and the sentries being relieved, the 
rest of the men and women assembled 
around the fire, and the early part of 
the night was spent in chat, songs, and 
tales, to which the officers frequent- 
ly listened, aod were as frequently 
amused, 

In the morning at daybreak we again 
embarked, and continued our voyage 
with a fair wind up the river, which 
continued to present its meanderings, 
and its noble views of hills, valleys, and 
forests. There was no decrease of 
woodland ; but the trees assumed more 
the appearance of timber. Some were 
of immense height and magnitude. 
The feathered tribe were numerous, 
and of various kinds, from the carrion 
crow tothe grand vulture. Amongst 
them was the black bustard, or country 
scavenger: these fly, hop, walk, or 
perch, in groups from five to a hundred, 


and probably four or five of these groups 
will assemble near each other. They 
are as taine as barn-door fowls, and ne- 
ver having been shot at or molested, 
they are impudent, bold, and fearless, 
They are about the size of a hen tur- 
key, and fly or take wing with much 
gravity and appearance of leisure, 
As they feed on every kiad of offal, 
dead carcases of animals, &c, they are 
considered as very useful in preventing 
the various maladies which would inev- 
itably ensue from putrid flesh and other 
noxious matters lying about unburnt or 
unburied. Wild ducks and geese are 
seen flying in flocks above your head, 
and all the parrot tribe din you with 
screeching their wonder at the approach 
of man. Every kind of bird appears 
in view, and the plumage of the greater 
number is beyond description beautiful. 
The nightingale salutes you with ber 
song at night, and a sort of thrush hails 
the morn. The mocking bird too, di- 
verts and astonishes the traveller, nor 
does the woodlark less contribute to the 
melody around, The water fowl are 
in prodigious multitudes. The pelican, 
flamingo, and several species of the 
crane, are always in sight, busily em- 
ployed in catching fish on the margin 
of therivers, I should not forget to 
mention another kind of carrion bustard, 
nearly as numerous as the black sort, 
equally familiar, and equally bold, that 
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from this spot attend the boats in flocks, 
waiting the moment of landing, and the 
spreading of the food, to pick up the 
bones of meat, and scraps which are 
left behind. They are remarkable for 
the beauty and richness of their plu- 
mage. ‘They are not unlike the cock 
pheasants of Europe and of China, in 
size and in the variegated colouring of 
their feathers. The male bird has a 
very ‘ong and brilliant tail of three 
feathers ; and a topknot or tuft upon the 
head, equally variegated, is common to 
both geaders. The parrot kind consis- 
ting chietly of flocks of the small green 
or parroquet, the larger green and grey 
parrot, and the great and lesser macaw, 
are in great abundance, and find ready 
purchasers in various islands of the 
West Indies. They are brought dowa 
to Angustura, sold there to the sailors 
for a trifle, and by them at the vari- 
ous islands at from two to five dollars 
each. 

The monkey tribes are very numer- 
ous: those which [ in general saw 
sporting on the branches of the trees, 
were the small ring-tail monkey, who 
can with his tail swing himself from a 
bough, and make it his support when 
sleeping, or basking under the morning 
or evening’s sup. This species of 
monkey has a shrill shriek when fright- 
ened, but a solt plaintive whistle when 
fondled and domesticated. Some of 
these are very small, not larger than a 
two months’ kitten, and full of play, 
tricks, and merriment. 

Of the land serpent kind I saw but 
few : only one particularly large met 
my view : It was about ten feet long, 
as large round the body asa man’s arm, 
with a prodigiously wide mouth, 
Which it opened to an extent which 
would, TI think, easily have taken be- 
tween its jaws the head of a sheep di- 
vested of its horns, This monstrous 
reptile removed slowly from my sight, 
occasionally halting to see if I pursued 
it, extending its jaws, and _ hissing, 
while it coiled along the ground, till lost 
to my view, by entering the bushes. I 
had no fire-arms with me at the mo- 
ment, and I did not choose to follow it, 
et impede its way, without being able 
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to defend myself against its probable 
attack, bad | attempted to molestit. EF 
never did see any of those large snakes 
or serpents, which, [ have heard, infest 
the woods and plains of that part of 
South America. Nor did I ever meet 
one person who could confidently as- 
sert that he ever witnessed, or saw the 
large serpent, or “ boa constrictor,” of 
which South American travellers give 
so marvellous ap account. Very large 
water suakes J have however seen, 
swimming across the Orinoco at vari- 
ous points ; and I can readily believe 
they were as long, though notso large 
in circumference, as the serpent I have 
before mentioned. The land-crabs, 
the tortoise, the scorpion, both browa 
and black, are numerous and very 
large, The centipede, from three to 
eight inches in length, I have repeated- 
ly met with and destroyed ; and also 
other stinging and poisonous reptiles of 
smallerdimensicns and various kinds, 
all enemies to man if injured or provok- 
ed. ‘The large black spider is one of 
these of a poisonous nature; and in 
many of the huts or habitations, in the 
different Indian villages as you pass up 
the river, is to be found the devil sticker, 
It is of a spungy soft nature and smooth 
skin, not unlike the large slug of Eng- 
land. Jtis brought into the hut with 
the fire-wood, or it may creep in from 
the outside unperceived, It however 
crawls up the side wall, and getting on 
the edge of the rafters of the ceiling to 
which it adheres, it looks liké a small 
ball, or more properly like the slug 
coiled up ; it is frequently known to 
drop from its hold without being mo- 
lested, and whenever it falls it throws 
out from its body five or six fangs, 
which are barbed like a fish-hook, and 
into whatever softer material than. stone 
or brick it chances to fall, these fangs 
enter ; norcan it be removed unless by 
cutting the animal off, and picking the 
prongs out of the substance into which 
they are so firmly fastened. When 
they fall onthe persons of those who 


happen to sit or stand underneath, the 
I saw one. 


consequence is dreadful. 
man, who an hour or two before bad 
one of those devils alight on his hand, 
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and he was obliged to have it cut off, 
and the claws and fangs removed by 
pricking them out of his flesh with the 
point of a large needle. His hand was 
immoderately swelled, and very. pain- 
ful ; but an immersion in warm oil or 
fat removed the pain, and restored the 
' hand to its usual appearance. ‘There 
are great multitudes of the lizard _ tribe, 
from the small black to the large green ; 
some of them very beautifully marked 
and spotted : they are perfectly harm- 
less. ‘The green Guana, which is also 
of the lizard kind, is in bulk as large as 
a rabbit, about twelve or eighteen in- 
ches in length, and is killed for eating ; 
its flesh being considered as a dainty. 

Of the marine animals [ have next to 
speak, and I shall commence with those 
of the amphibious cast. ‘The alligator, 
and the larger sort of crocodile, most 
justly merit, and take the lead on this 
occasion. I had heard of swarms of 
alligators which I should find on my 
passage up the Orinoco, yet I was as- 
tonished when I actually saw them, 
floating with the stream on the water 
as the flechera passed, apparently with- 
out life or motion, resembling pieces of 
decayed branches of trees, stripped of 
their leaves, and about seven or eight 
feet long ; nor, on first perceiving them, 
should I have been convinced they 
were otherwise, had I not seen their 
motion when the boat neared them, and 
they gradually descended towards the 
bottom of the water. My eyes soon, 
however, grew familiar to them from 
the number we encountered, and I was 
not long in being gratified by seeing 
others, as they lay either sleeping 
among the sedges by the water-side, or 
basking in the sun on the sands, as we 
advanced in the channel of the river. 
We soon ascertained that they were not 
so courageous on land as in the water. 
Most terrific they certainly were ; yet 
many of the men would advance to- 
wards them and attack them with their 
sabres, while they appeared immove- 
able ; with their mouths open actually 
receiving the cut, and then plunging in- 
to the water with great velocity. Some 
of these creatures were at least ten feet 
long from tail to snout, and in circum- 
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ference as large as the body of a grown 
lad, if not larger. : 

In. some places, where the wind. 
headed the flechera from the twisting of 
the river, and the boatmen were oblig- 
ed to track or pole it past a certain point, 
we very often met with a nest orswarm 
of young alligators from eight or nine 
inches to a foot long, and ten, twelve, 
or fifteenin a cluster or group, which 
were generally killed before the men left 
the spot. They were found in hollows 
under the bank of the river, and their 
cries were loud and piercing. ‘The pa- 
rents of these families were in general 
not far off, and they never attempted to 
interfere for the preservation of their 
brood. I have seen several times, 
eighteen or twenty young fry playing 
around the old one, as it lay in the sed- 
ges. ‘The officers frequently attempted 
to kill the alligator with ball; but al- 
though four or five shots were dischar- 
ged at them at the same moment, none 
seemed to penetrate. I only saw one, 
which the men caught sleeping some 
distance from the water, where it was 
surprised, and which they killed by 
thrusting their sabres into its eyes and 
mouth. It was some time before they 
could overpower it, which fortunately 
they did before any of them were 
wounded or injured. It measured from 
the end of the tail to the point of its 
mouth ten feet two inches. It was two 
feet in the girth, and had forty-eight 
teeth in the upper and under jaw. 

The next object worthy of remark is 
the porpoise, of which there are immense 
shoals. ‘They are very sportive, and 
as large as any I ever saw in the ocean. 
There is also a species of river monster, 
something resembling the sea-calf on the 
coast of South Africa. Of the finny 
tribe there are numerous sorts, and 
some of them most delicious eating. 
We caught with a sea hook: and line, 
the large dogheaded fish, weighing from 
thirty to sixty pounds, the flesh of 
which was well tasted ;_ rock fish, red 
mullets, large roach from four to eight 
peunds, and fish resembling carp weigh- 
ing five and six pounds, but of far more 
delicate flavour. In short, every kind 
of fish was taken, and many of excel- 
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lent quality of the smaller size, like her- 


rings and sprats. Turtle from one to 
ten, twenty-five and thirty pounds 
weight ; very fine prawns were to be 
had, as also fine fresh-water crayfish, 
as delicious as those found in our South- 
ampton river. There are, however, 
three sorts which are poisonous, one of 
which may be eaten if properly prepared 
by cutting out the injurious part. There 
js also a stinging fish, which is a great 
nuisance to the bathers in the river. It 
entwines round the foot and leg, and 
stings with its tail, The swelling 
caused by the venom thus injected is of 
too serious a matter to betrifled with ; 
many having lost the limb, or died in 
consequence of not being properly at- 
tended to. Bathing is also a source of 
danger, from the attack of the alligator, 
who in water is a most formidable ene- 
my, as I once experienced from having 
very nearly become a prey to this mer- 
ciless animal * * ® # # © 
We again got under way in hopes of 
being able to pass the Boca Inferna, or 
Hell’s Gate, before night. The Orin- 
oco was rising fast, the current down- 
ward became more rapid, and the large 
trees, branches, and wrack, which the 
stream was forcing down, sometimes 
impeded our passage. ‘This afternoon, 
however, we had avoided them with 
less difficulty, having a fine steady breeze 
right aft. On arriving at, and getting 
fairly into the great basin, which the 
hand of nature has here most beautiful- 
ly formed, in narrowing the main chan- 
nel of the river, by the gradual inclina- 
tion of the lands on either side, where 
the bluff heads are planted like two im- 
mense abutments of rock, assuming 
similar shapes ; from thence, on either 
side, the Orinoco forms the larger seg- 
ment, or I might say the half of a cir- 
cle: as the boat enters into this basin, 
the indraught, or eddy stream, draws 
her rapidly in, until arrived at a certain 
part, the water becomes nearly quies- 
cent, and the opportunity is afforded of 
admiring the grandeur of the scenery, 
the sublimity of the rocks, woods, and 
mountains around, the romantic beau- 
hes and picturesque views which pre- 
sent themselves onevery side. There 
ATHENEUM Yor. 6. 
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isa grand and awful appearance of the 
large body of water, which comes rush- 
ing down between two immense pillars 
of rock, erected by nature in the middle 
of the channel, through which are per- 
ceived trees of immense size precipita- 
ted by the current above, which having 
approached the centre of the basin, 
meets the indraught, by which it is for- 
ced back into an eddy of the stream, 
and then drawn again into a vortex or 
whirlpool, powerfully realizing the idea 
ofthe ancient Charybdis. Even the 
largest trees were sucked under water 
as soon as they entered the whirling 
gulf, and when the eye met them again, 
they were seen in the centre of the out- 
let stream, passing rapidly down with 
the current. Do boats come down the 
same channel? | eagerly inquired, and 
was answered in the affirmative, ex- 
cepting when the fulness of the Orinoco 
permits them to take another rapid to 
the left, between rocks in a range from 
an island in front, to the main land. 
Those rocks, the captain said, would in 
a few days more be nearly if not entire- 
ly covered with water: they broke the 
force of the stream coming down, and it 
was then safer for the craft to descend. 

I could not avoid asking if our boat 
was to attempt going up the rapid be- 
fore us? the answer was, “ yes, imme- 
diately ; as the breeze is coming on.” 
We were all alive to the scene; and 
our flechera was nearing the land, which 
I now perceived to be two islands in 
the centre of the river, separated on the 
right and left by the rapids, and not 
more than a guo-shot distance from side 
to side. Thetwo pillars of stone were 
fixed nearly mid-way, and at equal dis- 
tance from the land, and threatened 
destruction to every thing which touch- 
ed them on its descent. When the eye 
was willing to leave the contemplation 
of such majestic scenery, it had only to 
turn to the waters of the basin in which 
our bark was floating ; there were sport- 
ing all the demons of the Orinoco, as if 
to give greater eclat to the scene below 
Hell’s gates. A fancy might have 
crossed the imagination, that these 
monsters of the deep were some of the 


infernal spirits, assuming the shape of 
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the cetaceous animals of this river, or 
of its more wily inhabitant, the, cay- 
man or alligator ; and who, being gilted 
with divination, had foreseen that we 
should all be lost in attempting the pas- 
sage of the Boca Inferna, and in that 
event fall a certain prey to them; for 
every species had met at this moment 
there, to perform their gambols, Alli- 
gators, of the most immense size, 
worthy the appellation of crocodile, 
were seen in every direction, The 
porpoise in shoals of hundreds, tum- 
bling about in contorsive dalliance ; the 
manaties of much larger size seeming 
to join in the sportive dance. The chi- 
quire or water hog, was also there in 
shoals ; while fish of every kind ap- 
proached our boat, many of which 
were caught with hook and line, and 
many speared by the Jndian boatmen. 

To render the scene complete, one 
of the largest water serpents I had ever 
seen swam past us, attended by five oth- 
ers of considerably less dimensions. 
They did not appear desirous of enter- 
ing the greater circle of the basin, but 
turned off to the nearest of the two is- 
lands, and I presume got safe on shore. 
Having got the wind, and hoisted our 
large mainsail to catch every blast, the 


flechera’s head was turned to the rapid, 


and we gradually stemmed the current, . 


keeping the island on our left near] 
close aboard. When a little more thay 
abreast of those immense pillars, the 
squall of wing died away, and the boat 
was yielding to the stream, when one 
of the hussars suddenly threw ashore 
the grapnel, which having caught strong 
hold, the barge was brought alongside, 
and made fast for the night.. A mo. 
ment more would have brought her 
head to thestream, and she must have 
descended the rapid. We should then 
have felt the sensation of passsing be. 
tween the pillars of the Boca, have been 
twisted and twirled in the whirlpool, 
and placed again in the spot, or near it, 
where we had been floating three hours 
before. Being however safe moored, 
the kettles, &c. were carried on shore, 
fires were lighted, hammocks slung, and 
we prepared for supper and repose, 
The roaring of the water, as it tum- 
bled down the rapid, and the noise of 
the bats which were so completely dis- 
turbed by our fires and smoke, and the 
swarms of musquitoes which surroun- 
ded us, prevented that slumber, how- 
ever, which many of us required. 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
From the Literary Gazette, 
NO. XXII. sion of crimson ; her breast heaved tu- 
TEMPER. 


" F all the miseries in life, no one 

is equal to that of having an 
awkward servant,” said Lady St. Flo- 
rence, as I entered her boudoir. ‘What 
is the matter ?’ said FT. ‘“ Matter!” she 
repeated in an angry tone; “ why matter 
enough to make one mad ; an infern— 
(here she made a recover) an illiterate, 
ancultivated brute !—but I have dis- 
missed him.” ‘ Dismiss your anger 


and care with him,’ said I ; ‘ for they 
sit ill.on that polished brow.’ She tried 
to smile ; but passion had frightened 
the graces away ; her fair forehead look- 
ed cold and severe ; her dark bewitch- 
ing eyes flashed fire ; the lily of her 
bosom was disfigured by a deep suffu- 


multuously ; and, in a word, all her 
fascinations disappeared, and left an 
expression of wickedness which quite 
alarmed me. 


‘But what has poor John done !’ 
inquired I. “ Poor John !” exclaimed 
she; “ why, da (another recover) : 
why, daily some brutal thing or other ; 
—he is stupider than an owl, and fit to 
eat hay like a coach-horse.” ‘ Human- 
ity, humanity, my dear lady,’ quoth I: 
‘ those words become not these lips, not 
(pardon me for preaching) do they ex- 
actly suit the softness of your ladyship’s 
sex, nor thé rank which you hold in so- 
ciety.’  “ Nonsense,” answered she, 
catching up a fan and rattling it betwixt 
her fingers until she cracked the sticks. 
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Here her lap-dog a proached her, and 
she kicked him. “Troublesome beast !” 
cried she; “as greata plague as the 
footman.” She was now scarlet all 
over,—face, neck, and arms; it was a 
dreadful metamorphosis. 

At this instant the unfortunate delin- 
uent appeared at the door, which he 
held half open in his hand. * But, my 
lady,’ he uttered in a plaintive and hum- 
bletone. ‘* Leave the room, monster !” 
vociferated her ladyship (her face swol- 
len, and her complexion empurpled 
with the increase of rage). He obeyed. 
She now flirted her broken fan, fidgeted 
on her seat, threw the wreck of this 
five-guinea toy from her, and panted as 
if in agony. 

‘ My dear Lady St. Florence,’ said I, 
‘calm yourself, I may presume to offer 
advice, for | am old enough to be your 
father.” She recovered a little. ‘ You 
know,’ continued I, ‘that I have had 
you an infant on my knee a hundred 
times, and that I valued your mother as 
though she were my sister.’ “ I know it,” 
said she hastily, and only half displeas- 
ed. ‘ And,’ continued I, * it grieves 
me to the heart to see you thus give up 
your reason, surrender your conse- 
quence, and abandon all self-possession 
to the ungovernable empire of passion. 
Look,’ concluded I, taking her gently 
by the hand, ‘ look in that mirror ; how 
unlike that is to Lady St. Florence !’ 
She tried to smile. ‘ How unlike little 
Sophy, the prettiest child I ever saw in 
my life! You're a good creature,” 
said she, whilst her respiration became 
thick and unequal. I led her to the 
sofa, and she burst into tears. 

Her tears relieved her; her bright 
eyes beamed again with their usual lus- 
tre, and shone “like April suns in 
showers ;”——her gentle smile returned ; 
~—the rose and lily resumed their wont- 
ed places ;—her troubled bosom beat 
with a gentler motion, like the wave 
Whose angry agitation is appeased, and 
Which resumes its usual course whilst 
its white foam sparkles in the solar 
beam, and dies away by degrees when 
alliscalm. * A la bonne heure,’ said 
I. * Now you are yourself again’ (for 
he last transition was from purple to 
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dead white, bringing a sad resemblance 
with it of a haggard and exhausted fury, 
nearly spent with rage). “ I’m too pas- 
sionate,”’ exclaimed she, with regret 
mingled with a little unextinguished 
vivacity: “I always was so,—you 
know it.” ‘True,’ replied I; ‘ but 
time and self-controul may get over 
that.’ ‘3 hope so,” said she, putting 
ber hand in mine, and exhibiting a lin- 
gering crystal of the finest lustre in one 
corner of her eye. 

‘ But let me intercede for poor Jobn. 
He is young,a country lad,very humble, 
very contrite for what he has done: 
don’t turn him away.’ ‘“ Yes I will,” 
replied she hastily, anger returning again. 
‘ Gently, gently,’ said I: * do not flurry 
yoursvlf. But what is this unpardona- 
ble fault which he has committed ?’ “ A 
thousand,” answered she with increas- 
ing vivacity ; and again the rose, the 
lily, the diamond lustre of her eye, that 
sweet composure which is the finish to 
female beauty, smiles, dimples, and 
kindly expression,—all were flown! 
“ First,” (I dared not interrupt her, it 
would have made matters worse)— 
“ First,” (her dog returned and licked 
her hand)—* That’s a good lesson from 
the brute creation to man,’ observed I 
smiling, and shaking my head: ‘ it 1s 
good returned for evil, kindness in ex- 
change for injury, unaltered Jove in the 
midst of ill-usage.’ She patted the dog 
on the head, and looked grave, half re- 
covered, and proceeded : 

“ First, he is as awkward as a bear,” 
‘ That’s his misfortune,’ said I.—* As 
stupid as an ass,” ‘ The effect of fright, 
perhaps,’ replied I.—* Kaows nothing 
of his. business.” ‘ May improve ia 
time.’ —“* Why,” exclaimed she, (a lit- 
tle more of the fury returning) “ you 
are quite the fellow’s advocate.” This 
was unanswerable : so I waved it by 
saying, ‘ Proceed, my dear Lady, and 
proceed calmly.’ ‘ In the first place, 
he was half an hour answering my bell, 
and, in my anger, I broke it.” * That's 
a pity, —“ He next brought me a letter 
in his vulgar fist, instead of on asalver, 
and I threw it at him.” “There you 
degraded yourself.’—** He picked it up, 
and took it down stairs. I called him 
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back, bestowed on him the epithet of 
idiot, and bid him lay it on the table.” 
‘I am sorry for it,’ said I.—* He now 
trod on the dog: I ordered him to leave 
the room.” 

‘Continue.’ “ He next denied me 
to the Colonel.” ‘That was a great 
mistake,’ “ And he let in all my duns.” 

-* That’s almost worse.—‘“ Then the 
disfiguring passion into which he put 
me!” < Aye, that indeed !’ replied I. 
——‘ Therefore am I not right to part 
with him?” * Why, unless you can 
restrain your anger—yes: but (on 
which word I laid great stress) if Lady 
St. Florence could forgive him, could 
assume a mildness with him and all ber 
servants, and could conquer herself, it 
would be the noblest conquest of her 
life. She would then be all perfection ; 
and the promise made by her pleasing 
features would be fully kept by the heart 

. (she looked all gentleness, and listened 
attentively) : else does the latter’ 
“No, not the heart,” exclaimed she, 
quite hurt (‘twas what I wished) 
“else does the temper of the mind,’ re- 
sumed I, ‘belie the angelic touches 
which partial Nature has bestowed on 
your features.’ The compliment delight- 
ed her. 

“ I will never be in a passion again, 
my dear friend,” exclaimed she ; ‘and 
I will pardon John and keep him.” <I 
feel personally obliged,’ said I ; ‘and I 
shall be more than gratified if you will 
keep your promise just now made.’ She 
‘repeated it ; and I parted from her with 
a most parental sensation. But, alas! 
I am not always at her elbow ; and, if 
I were, the storm may rise too high at 
some future period tc be weathered by 
an aged pilot’s interposition and guid- 
ance. Anger is like the lightning’s 
flash ; it is rapid and destructive : the 
wholesome shower often succeeds it too 
late to stop its fatal effects ;—the flame 
is lit,—the conflagration has taken 
place,—the shower succeeds,—but ’tis 
to no purpose! Thus are injuries in- 
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influence of anger, which time and tears 
will not eradicate or wash away. 

Lady St. Florence has lost many 
friends by the violence of her temper, — 
She cannot keep a servant one month : 
her character is stamped as a fury—a 
virago ; and her bad name has gone 
abroad, although her heart is excellent, 
The scrapes she gets into too are innu- 
merable : the exposures many and vex. 
atious. I recollect her fainting away at 
a ball, because she thought that the 
Colonel (who, by the bye, will not 
marry heron account of her temper) 
slighted her, and preferred another part- 
ner. At Lady Vantrump’s card-party, 
she worked herself into convulsions 
from the mortification of her heavy 
losses ; and at the Argyle she so pouted 
and flounced at being contradicted by 
her aunt, that she broke the lace of her 
corset, and was forced to retire amid the 
sneers of an envious and scrutinizing 
party. 

Of all women’s triumphs, the tri- 
umphs of the temper are the greatest, 
They are such as survive age, as give 
grace in sickness, and as bestow dignity 
under the sharpest adversity. They 
ensure felicity here, and point at immor- 
tality. A lovely face gains by the con- 
stant presence of good humour. A 
countenance of placidity and of equani- 
mity, can repel the shafts of envy,—can 
turn the current of malevolence,—even 
conquer the esteem of an enemy, and 
fix for life the love and admiration of a 
friend or partner. I am convinced that 
if my female readers were acquaitted 
with the subject of these lines ; if they 
beheld her natural beauties put to flight 
by the approach of passion ; if they had 
observed her, as I did, on the occasion 
just stated, they would require no moral 
lecture, no serious homily, no friendly 
expostulation, in order to induce them 
to govern themselves. Their dearest 
interests would incline them to it ; and 
experience would every day enrich the 
value of their victory. 

THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 
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vou. 6.] The Incubus or Mightmare—Animalcula. 
THE CABINET. - 
From the Monthly Magazines, September 1819. 
NIGHT-MARE. 


HEN I wasa student at Edin- 

burgh, I heard the following rela- 
ted by Dr.Gregory the celebrated profes- 
sor there. It is curious, for it shows that 
in certain situations, or at least with cer- 
tain persons, the mind in sleep, carries 
on through the senses, an intercouse with 
surrounding objects. 

On board one of the transports which 
took out troops during the American 
war, there was a young officer who 
spoke aloud in his sleep, and got up 
and lay down; and though his eyes 
were close shut to objects, his ears were 
open tosounds. Ina crowded trans- 
port, so singular a peculiarity could not 
long escape observation ; nor in the so- 
ciety of young and thoughtless officers 
could it fail to be played upon. When- 
ever they were disposed to amuse them- 
selves, they would approach the poor 
sleeper’s birth, and halloo in his ear that 
the enemy was coming, and bid him de- 
fend himself. Instantly bis thoughts 
would take the direction intended, and 
he would throw his arms about as if 
brandishing a sword. When his tor- 
mentors had entertained themselves long 
enough with this mock combat, they 
could at once change the element of his 
suffering, by telling him that the vessel 
was sinking, and desiring bim to strike 
out boldly, and* try to save himself. 
As suddenly he would imitate ail the 
movements of one who swims, and turn 
to the right or left, or on his face or back, 
ashe was directed. But even in sleep 
itis easier to inflict pain than to give 
pleasure ; and when these mischievous 
young men became tired of persecuting 
him, and spoke of conquest or safety, 
the words dropped pointless on his ear. 
He still continued restless and agitated, 
nor could he get rid of this singular 
night-mare which so rudely bestrode 
him, until he was awaked by force. 


SWAMMERDAM. 


Swammerdam’s microscopes were ve- 
ry fine and very powerful. 


His observations were always be- 
gun with the smallest magnifiers, from 
which he proceeded to the greatest ; 
but in the use of them he was so ex- 
ceedingly dexterous, that he made ev- 
ery observation subservient to that 
which succeeded it, and all of them to 
the confirmation of each other, and to 
the completing of the description. His 
chief art seems to have been in con- 
structing scissars of an exquisite fine- 
ness,and making them very sharp. 
Thus he was enabled to cut very mi- 
pute objects to much more advantage 
than could be done by knives and lan- 
cets ; for these, though ever so sharp 
and fine, are apt to disorder delicate 
substances by displacing some of the 
filaments, and drawing them after them 
as they pass through the bodies ; but 
the scissars cut them all equally. The 
knives, lancets, and styles he made use: 
of in his dissections were so fine, that 
he could not see to sharpen them with- 
out the assistance of a magnifying glass; 
but with these he could dissect the in- 
testines of bees with the same accuracy 
that the best anatomist can do those of 
larger animals. He made use also of 
small glass tubes, no thicker than a bris- 
tle, and drawn to a very fine point at 
one end but thicker atthe other. These 
were for the purpose. of blowing up, 
and thus rendering visible, the smallest 
vessels, which could be discovered by 
the microscope, to trace their courses 


and communications, or sometimes to 


inject them with coloured liquors. 
This is the way to discover like Co- 
lumbus a new world—but in the cup 


- of a flower, or on a morsel of decayed 


cheese! Under the microscope the 
minutest objects become amazingly cu- 
rious and, often, surprisingly beautiful. 
The imperceptible and delicate prey 
caught in the web of the spider, offer ex- 
quisite specimens for examination ; and 
still more superb are the eyes of the 
monster himself, which may indeed be 
guessed from their appearance to the 
naked eye when seen in the dark reces- 
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ses of his tapestried cavern, burning 
with the light of the most brilliant gem. 


os EE om 


ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURE SAY- 
INGS, &c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine- 
‘WILD GOOSE CHASE,’ - 


A well-known term for a difficult 
pursuit, and the title of one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s best comedies, I once 
thought to have been probably a cor- 
ruption of Wild goat’s chase, as the 
hunting of the latter animal, being par- 
ticularly difficult and dangerous from its 
activity in leaping from crag to crag, 
appeared more appropriately to illus- 
trate the meaning of the phrase ; but its 
appears to have originally designated a 
sort of horse-race, and the name was 
probably derived from wild geese fly- 
ing a great height, preserving great reg- 
ularity in their motion, and frequently 
forming a straight line. Lawrence, in 
his “ Delineation of the horse” thus no- 
tices it: “Markham in hisCavallairie,and 
that Mirror of learned riding-masters, 
Michael Barret, describe a mode of run- 
ning matches across the country, in 
their days, denominated the Wild goose 
chase, an imitation of which has contin- 
ued in occasional use to the present 
time, under the name of Steeple hunt- 
ing: that is to say, two horsemen, drunk 
or sober, in or out of their wits, fix up- 
on a steeple, or some eminent distant 
object, to which they make a straight 
cut over hedge, ditch, and gate—the 
devil take the hindmost. The Wild 
goose chase was a more regular thing, 
and it was prescribed, that after the 
horses had run twelve score yards, the 
foremost horse was to be followed 
wherever he went by the others, within 
a certain distance agreed upon or be 
beaten or whipped up by the triers or 
judges. A horse being left behind twelve 
score, or any limited numbers of yards, 
was deemed beaten, and lost the match, 
Sometimes it happened that a horse lost 
the lead, which was gained, and the 
chase won by the stouter, although less 
speedy antagonist ; and the lead has of- 
ten been alternately lost and won, no 
doubt to the rapturous enjoyment of 
those who could relish such laborious 
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and dangerous amusements, which | 
fear were also attended with disgusting 
circumstances of cruelty, in the triers 
beating up the hindmost horse.” 
Shakspeare mentions this helter skel. 
ter amusement in his “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” were Mercutio says “ If thy wits 
run the wild goose chase, I have done,” 


‘HELTER SKELTER,’ 


Au expression,denoting cheerful hur- 
trying progression, is used by Shak- 
speare in the 2nd part of Henry IV, 
where Pistol thus addresses Falstaff : 


Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend, 
And helter skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lueky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of pricce—- 
Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king, 
Harry the Fifth ’s the man. 


It is probably derived from the hila- 
riter eeleriter of our Roman conquerors, 
which have precisely the same meaning. 


‘ THE CLOVEN FOOT.’ 


Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” supposes that the very general 
superstition, that the devil, whatever 
shape he assume, always appears with a 
cloven-foot, arises from his being men- 
tioned as frequently taking the form of 
a goat; and remarks, “ that whereas it 
is said in scripture, thow shalt not offer 
unto devils, the original word is Seghni- 
rim, that is rough and hairy goats.” — 
Also “ that the goat was the emblem 
of the sin offering, and is the emblem of 
sinful men at the day of judgment.” 


‘OLD NICK.’ 


This cant name for the devil is satiri- 
cally derived by Butler in his “ Hadi- 
bras,” from the famous Florentine, Ni- 
cholas Machiavel, born in 1469, whose 
treatise, entitled “ The Prince,” descri- 
bing the arts of a tyrannic government, 
has given origin to the word Machiavel- 
ism, used as synonimous with political 
intrigue. The lines in Hudibras are, 


Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick 
( Tho’ he gives name to our Old Nick) 
But was below the least of these. 


A Writer in this Magazine, who signed 
Palzophilus, is most probably correct in 
deducing this nick-name of the devil 
from a malevolent sea Deity, worship- 
ped by the ancient Germans and Danes 
under the name of Nocca or Nicken, 
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styled in the Edda, which contains the 
Pagan creed of Scandinavia, WV%ken, 
which Keysler derives from the German 
nugen, answering to the Latin necare. 


‘ OLD HARRY,’ &C. 

Another vulgar name, Old Scratch, 
has probably been given from the com- 
mon pictorial representations of him with 
enormous crooked talons or claws; and 
a third appellation sometimes applied to 
him, of Old Harry, appears to be den- 
ved from the verb to harrie, to lay waste, 
to destroy. 


a 
From the Litcrary Gazette. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY.* 


Hampton-Court Palace afforded 
the last instance of the magnificence 
of the household establishment of a 
priest who held the highest civil ap- 
pointment under the crown. Wol- 
sey lived here in more than regal 
state ; this was his principal country 
residence : but he had another palace, 
York-place, his town residence, no less 
magnificent, and which he almost en- 
tirely rebuilt. In the plenitude of his 
power, being Archbishop of York, Car- 


dinal of St.Cicely,and Lord HighChan- P 


cellorof England, he retained no less 
than eight hundred persons in his suite. 

In his hall he maintained three 
boards, with three several officers: a 
steward, who was a priest ; a treasurer, 
who was a knight ; and a comptroller, 
who was an esquire : also a confessor,a 
doctor, three marshals, three ushers of 
the hall, and two almoners and grooms. 

In the hall-kitchen were two clerks, 
a clerk comptroller, and a surveyor of 
the dresser; a clerk of the spicery ; 
also two cooks, with assistant labour- 
ers and children turnspits, twelve per- 
sons ; four men of the scullery, two 
yeomen of the pastry, and two paste- 
layers under them. 

{n his own kitchen was a master- 
cook, who was attired daily in velvet or 
satin, and wore a gold chain; under 
Whom were two cooks and six assis- 
tants. In the larder, a yeoman and a 
groom ; in the scullery, a yeoman and 
two grooms ; in the buttery, two yeo- 


* From * ‘oe 43% ; 
just publishes” 8 History of the Reyal Residences,’ 
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men and two grooms; in the cellar, 
three yeomen and three pages; in the 
laundry, two yeomen ; in the wafery, 
two yeomen ; in the wardrobe of the 
dormitory, the master of the wardrobe 
and twenty assistant officers; in the 
laundry, a yeoman, groom, and thirteen 
pages, two yeomen purveyors, and a 
groom purveyor; in the bake-house, 
two yeomen and two grooms ; .in the 
wood-yard, one yeoman and a groom ; 
in the barn, oe yeoman ; at the gate, 
two yeomen and two grooms, a yeo- 
man in his barge, and a master of his 
horse; aclerk of the stables, and a 
yeoman of the same ; a farrier and a 
yeoman of thestirrup ; a maltlour and 
sixteen grooms, every one keeping four 
horses. 

Of his chapel there were a dean and 
a subdean, a repeater of the choir, a 
gospeler, an epistle of the singing-priest, 
several men, children, anda master of 
the same. In the vestry were a yeo- 
man and two grooms. The chapel 
was furnished with great splendour ; 
the altar was covered with massive plate, 
and ornamented with jewels. In the 
rocession wereusually seen forty priests, 
all dressed in copes of rich stuff. 

In his great chamber, and in his pri- 
vy chamber were the chief chamberlain, 
a vice-chamberlain, and two gentlemen- 
ushers. ‘There were also six gentle- 
men waiters, and twelve yeomen weait- 
ers: at the head of these, who minis- 
tered to the state of this mighty prelate, 
nine or ten lords, with each their two or 
three servants, and one had five. There 
were also gentlemen cup-bearers, gen- 
tlemen carvers, and of servers for both 
chambers forty ns ; besides six 
yeomen-ushers and eight grooms of his 
chamber. In side to these were, 
in attendance upon his table, twelve 
doctors and chaplains, the clerk of the 
closet, two secretaries, two clerks of the 
signet, and four counsellors learned in 
the law. 

He also retained a riding-clerk, a 
clerk of the crown, a clerk of the ham- 
per,and a chaffer ; a clerk of the cheque~ 
for the chaplains, and another for 
the yeomen of the chamber ; fourteen 
footmen ‘ garnished with rich riding- 
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coats.” He had a herald at arms, a 
physician, an apothecary, four min- 
strels, a keeper of his tents, an armour- 
er, an instructor of his wards, an in- 
structor of his wardrobe, and a keeper 
of his chamber; also a surveyor of 
York, with his assistants. 

All these were in daily attendance ; 
for whom were continually provided 
eight tables for the chamberlains and 
gentlemen officers ; and two other ta- 
bles, one for the young lords, and 
another for the sons of gentlemen who 
were in his suite, all of whom were at- 
tended by their own servants, in number 
proportioned to their respective ranks. 

Previously to the Lord High Chan- 
cellor’s departure to attend the term in 
Westminster Hall, he summoned his 
retinuein his privy chamber, where he 
was ready appareled, and in red, like a 
cardinal: his upper vesture was entire- 
ly of scarlet, a fine crimson taffeta, or 
crimson satin ingrained ; his pillion 
scarlet, with a sable tippet about his 
neck. He prepared himself, such was 
his effeminacy, with an orange, the 
inside being taken out, and refilled with 
a vinegared sponge and aromatics, 
which he held to his nose when _pester- 
ed with many suitors or pressed by the 
crowd, lest he might imbibe some pes- 
tilence by his olfactory nerves. Before 
him were carried the great seal of Eng- 
land, and the cardinal’s hat by some 
lord, or some ‘ gentleman of worship, 
right solemnly.’ On entering his pre- 
sence chamber,his two great crosses were 
borne before-him, when the gentlemen 
ushers exclaimed, ‘ On masters, before, 
and make room for my lord.’ On de- 
scending to the hall of. his palace, he 
was preceded by additional officers, a 
sergeant at arms with asilver mace, and 
two gentlemen bearing great plates of 
silver ; and arriving at his gate, he 
mounted his mule, ‘ trapped all in crim- 
son velvet, with a saddle of the same ;’ 
and thus he proceeded to Westminster ; 
his cross-bearers and his pillar-bearers 
all upon ‘great horses’ and in fine 
scarlet, and a train of gentry, footmen 
with battle-axes, &c. 

Henry VIII. frequently held his 
court at the old palace at Greenwich ; 
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and during his residence there, the 
lord cardinal constantly attended his 
Majesty on Sundays. Thither he 
weat with his accustomed pomp, em- 


barking in his magnificent state barge, © 


furnished with yeomen, ‘ standing up- 
on the sails,’ and crowded with his 
gentlemen within and without ; and so 
tenacious was the royal favourite of 
maintaining this pageantry, that disem- 
barking, to avoid the fall at London 
bridge, his mule and cavalcade await- 
ed him, to attend the short distance 
from the Three Cranes to Billingsgate, 
where he again embarked for Green- 
wich. On his return in the evening, 
the same routine was scrupulously ob- 
served ; yet did this ostentatious prelate, 
in imitation of the humility of the holy 
one of Israel, on Maunday-Thursday, 
wash and kiss the feet of fifty-nine 
poor people ! 

‘He lived a long season,’ says his 
biographer, who was of his household, 
‘ruling all things in this realm apper- 
taining to the king, and all matters of 
foreign. regions. ‘The ambassadors of 
foreign potentates were entirely dispos- 
ed of by bim.’ 

Such inordinate power could not but 
excite the envy of the court and the 
execration of the people ; but he was 
the favourite of a tyrant, whose ven- 
geance spared nor friend nor foe, who 
acknowledged no law but that of his 
own will. 


‘SUPERSTITION. 


Alas! for the perishable immortal 
works of man! Our superstitions and 
follies are longer lived. 

While I (says Mr. Dodwell in his 
late Tour thro’ Greece,) was drawing 
the outside of this sepulchral chamber 
(near Athens), two Turkish women ar- 
riving, seemed much disconcerted at 
my presence ; and after some consider- 
ation and conference, desired me to go 
about my business, as they had some- 
thing of importance to do in the cave, 
and did not choose to be interrupted. 
When I refused to retire they called 
me dog and infidel ! One of the women 
then placed herself on the outside for 
fear I should intrude, while the other 
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entered; andafter she had remained 
there about ten minutes, they both weot 
away together ; waroing me atmy peril 
to enter the cave. 

The Greek who was with me, said 
he was certain they had been perform- 
ing magic ceremonies, as the cavern was 
haunted by the Moses, or destinies, 
nothing would have tenpted him to en- 
ter; and, when [ was going in, he threw 
himself upoo his knees, entreating me 
not to risk meeting the redoubted sis- 
ters: who, he was confident, were feast- 
ingon what the ‘Turkish women had 
left for their repast. I found in the in- 

er chamber a small feast, consisting of 
acup of honey and white almonds, a 
cake, on a little napkin, and a vase of 
aromatic herbs burning, and exhaling an 
agreeable perfume. ‘This votive offer- 
ing was placed upon a rock, which was 
cutand flat at top, and was probably 
originally an altar or table, on which an 
annual sacrificial ceremony was perfor- 
med by the relations of the deceased. 

The Greek was terribly frightened, 
especially when the author.gave the cake 
to the ass. which carried his drawing ap- 
paratus, and the animal becoming un- 
usually restive on their return home, and 
breaking the camera obscura, confirmed 
all his superstitious forebodings. 

Almost every cavern about Athens 
has its particular virtues: and busbands, 
children, vengeance, &c, are sought by 
various offerings as the case may require. 
The latter is invoked, not by cakes and 
honey, but by rags of priests’ garments, 
and the most dread/{ul of all, by secretly 
placing at night-time before the door of 
the hated person, a log of wood burat 
atone end, with some hairs twisted 
about it. The honey of Attica (by the 
way) is still celebrated,and the monaste- 
ty of Mount Pentilikon alone furnishes 
an annual supply of 9000 pounds, as a 
gift to the Seraglio at Constantinople. 

_ An amusing instance of national hab- 
ls, is related somewhat further on in 
the volume, touching the Disdar at 
Athens, who was very rapacious in his 
demands for leave to copy inscriptions, 
&c, Our countrymen, to save time 
‘ook their dinners in the Acropolis. 

ATHENEUM VOL. 6. 
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The Disdar (says the author) watched 
the arrival of the dinner, and seldom 
failed to drink the greater part of the 
wine; observing that wine was not 
good for studious people like us. After 
experiencing numerous vexations from 
this mercenary Turk, a ridiculous cir- 
cumstance at length released us from 
the continuance of his importunities. I 
was one day engaged in drawing the 
Parthenon with the aid of my camera ob- 
scura, when the Disdar, whose surprise 
was excited by the novelty of the sight, 
asked with a sort of fretful inquietude, 
what new conjuration I was pee 
with that extraordinary machine ? 
endeavoured to explain it by putting in 
a clean sheet of paper, and making him 
look into the camera obscura; but he 
no sooner saw the temple instantane- 
ously reflected on the paper in all its 
lines and colours, than he imagined that 
I had produced the effect by some mag- 
ical process ; his astonishment appeared 
mingled with alarm, and stroking his 
long black beard, he repeated the words 
Allah Masch-Allah, (a term ot admira- 
tion, meaning that which is made by 
God), several times. He again looked 
into the camera obscura with a kind of 
cautious diflidence, and at that moment 
some of his soldiers happeniug to pass 
before the reflecting glass, were beheld 
by the astonished Disdar walking upon 
the paper : he now became outrageous ; 
and after calling me pig, devil, and 
Buonaparte, he told me that if I chose, 
I might take away the temple and all 
the stonesin the citadel; but that he 
would never permit me to conjure his 
soldiers into my box. When I found 
that it wasin vain to reason with his ig- 
norance, I changed my tone, and told 
him that if he did not leave me unmo- 
lested, I would put Aimiutomy box ; 
and that he should find ita very difficult 
matter to get out again. His alarm was 
now visible! he immediately retired, 
and ever after stared at me with a mix- 
ture of appreliension and amazement. 
When he saw mecome iutothe Acro- 
polis, he carefully avoided my approach ; 
and never afterwards gave me any mo- 
lestation. 
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154 Straw Lightning Conductor—Phenomenon—Swallows. 


A NEW AND CHEAP CONDUCTOR 
OF LIGHTNING AND FLUID. 


Mr. Capostolle, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Department of the Somme, 
affirms that a rope of straw supplies the 
place of the expensive metal conductors, 
‘The experiments, which he has made 
in the presence of many learned men, 
and which have been repeated by them, 
confirms, as he says, that the lightning 
enters a rope of straw, placed in its way, 
and passes through it into the ground 
so gently, that the hand of a person 
holding the rope at the time does not 
perceive it. Mr. Capostolle brings the 
following proof of this assertion. It is 
well known, says he, that a severe shock 
is received by a person who immediate- 
ly touches the Leyden vial. But if a 
person takes a rope of straw, only seven 
or eight inches long, in his hand, and 
touches, with the end of this rope a 
Leyden vial, so strongly charged that 
an ox might be killed by it, he will nei- 
ther see a spark nor feel the slightest 
shock. This is not enough. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Capostolle’s opinion, such a 
conductor made of straw, which would 
not cost above three francs, would be 
able to protect an extent of sixty acres 
of ground from hail ; and if the houses 
and fields were protected in this manner, 
neither hail nor lightning could do any 
damage to them. 


a 


EXTRAORDINARY PHENOMENON. 


The following account of a most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of nature may 
be depended on for its authenticity :-— 
This singular man is probably still alive ; 
he was living, to the writer’s knowledge, 
six years ago. In the village of Ditch- 
eat, four miles from Shepton Mallet, 
Somersetshire, in the year 1705, a wo- 
man of the name of Kingston was de- 
livered of a stout boy, without arms or 
shoulders. He possesses, without the 
usual appendages of arms, all the 
strength, power, and dexterity of the 
ablest and most regular-made men, and 
exercises every function of life. He 
feeds, dresses and undresses himself, 
combs his own hair, shaves his beard 
with the razor in his toes, cleans his 
shoes, lights his fire, writes out his owa 
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bills and accounts, and does almost eye- 
ry other domestic business. Being a 
farmer by occupation, he performs tha 
usual business of the field, fodders his 
cattle, makes his ricks, cuts his hay, 
catches his horse, and saddles and bri. 
dies him with his feet and toes, He 
can lift ten pecks of beans with his 
teeth ; with his feet he throws a large 
sledge hammer farther than any other 
man can with his arms, and he has 
fought a stout battle, and come off vic- 
torious. ‘These facts are notorious in 
most parts of Somersetshire. 
Seale: 
NATURAL HISTORY. REVENGE- 
FUL SWALLOW. 


About five weeks since, Mr. T. Dia- 
mond, of Brenchley, shot a hen-swal- 
low, which was skimming in the air ac- 
companied by her mate. The enraged 
partoer immediately flew at Mr. D., as 


if to revenge the loss he had sustained, 


and struck him in the face with its 
wing, and continued flying around him 
with every appearance of determined 
anger : and although five weeks have 
elapsed since the fatal shot was fired, 
stili the heroic bird continues to annoy 
Mr. D. wherever it can meet with him, 
except on Sundays, when it does not 
recognize him in a change of dress, 
On Sunday se’nnight, a party of gen- 
tlemen dined with Mr. D. and the fore- 
going circumstance being mentioned, 
the relation was pot credited ; particu- 
larly as Mr. D. walked out unmolested 
by the bird, which was perched neat 
the house. Being desirous of gratify- 
ing the curiosity of his visitors, Mr. D. 
changed his dress to that which he u- 
sually wore during the week, and no 
sooner had he passed the threshold of 
the door, than the swallow darted full 
in his face, and continued to annoy him 
in the most daring manner, till he re- 
turned into the bouse. However ex- 
traordinary this circumstance may ap- 
pear, the respectability of our infor- 
mant is a sufficient voucher of its au- 
thenticity. 


PERSIAN TOURIST. 


It is worth mentioning as a novel fea- 
ture in national intercourse, and 0 
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an proof of the progressive improve- 
san i the age, feet Ismael Aga Mo- 
hammed Aly Khan,a Persian nobleman, 
a native of Ispahan, who is travelling 
for information, has arrived at Bour- 
deaux, where he intends to remain a 
month, and from thence he will proceed 
to Paris—The suite of this nobleman 
cousists merely of a secretary and an in- 
terpreter. When did we hear before of 
Persian tourists for instruction ! 


DANCING AND SINGING. 


It is the opinion of those who have 
written on this subject, that as man has 
ao articulate voice, it is natural to him 
to sing; notwithstanding that those 
who are accounted the best vocal per- 
formers now, sing so tnarliculautely,— 
and that the operation of the sound of 
the voice was sufficient originally to 
put in motion the arms, legs, and bodies 
of such as attended to the exertion of 
it, notwithstanding we see such numer- 
ous companies in onr days sit for hours 
together, at a concert, without stirring a 
muscle :—aeccording to the above au- 
thors, therefore, we must look for the 
origin of these two scvences in the com- 
mencement of our race. Ever since 
man was, says a very grave enquirer, 
song and dance have been in existence. 
There has been singing and dancing 
from the creation to our time ; and they 
will continue, according to all appear- 
ances, till the destruction of our species, 

How profane soeyer some may af- 
fect to consider the amusement of dan- 
cing, as at present conducted, it was 
at first, and indeed during some thou- 
sand years, a religious ceremony.. 

The most ancient dance of which we 
have any particular account, is that of 
the Jews, established by the Levitical 
law, to be exhibited at their solemn 
feasts. — A fter the passage of the Red 
Sea, ‘ Sumpsit Maria prophetissa, so- 
tor Aaron, tympanum in Manu sua, 
esressaque, &c.? On which occasion 
there were two distinct bands, one of 
men and the other of women. 

_ The daughters of Shiloh were dan- 
Cingin the vineyards when they were 
caught by the young men of the tribe 
of Benjamin, who were advised by the 
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elders of Israel to take that opportunity 
of supplying themselves with wives. 
From which other people should take 
heed lest their daughters be caught in 
the same way. 

Not only is the dancing of David of- 
ten quoted, but it is the opinion of some 
commentators that every psalm had a 
separate and distinct dance belonging to 
it—* In utroque Psalmo nomine chori 
intelligi posse cum certo instrumento, 
homines ad sonum ipsius tripudiantes.” 

In the temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, 
and Alexandria, a stage was erected in 
One part called the choir, for these exer- 
cises ; the name of which has been pre- 
served in our churches ; aud the custom 
too, till within a few centuries. The 
Cardinal Ximenes revived in his time 
the practice of Mosarabic masses in the 
cathedral at Toledo, when the people 
danced both in the choir and the nave 
with the greatest decorum and devotion. 
—Le Pere Menetrier, a Jesuit, relates 
the same thing of some churches in 
France in 1682. So that the sect of 
Dancing Methodists in Pennsylvania, 
of which such alarming accounts have 
been given, seems rather to have abused 
than invented the custom. 

The Egyptians had their solemn dan- 
ces as well as the Jews ;—the principal 
was their astronomical dance ;—of 
which the sacrilegious dance round the 
golden calf was an imitation. 

From the Jews and Egyptians these 
sacred dances passed into Greece, where 
the astronomic dance was adapted to 
the theatre with chorus, strophe, anti- 
strophe, epode, &c. Plato and Lucian 
speak of it as a divine invention. 

The Greeks had likewise—the dance 
of the Curetes or Corybantes from the 


‘Cretans, and which was anterior to Ju- 


piter, as it is supposed to have saved bis 
life when an infant,—The dance ot 
Satyrs invented by Bacchus.—The 
Memphitic dance invented by Pyrrhus. 
—'I'he rustic dance,invented by Pan, 
and the ball dance invented, according 
to Philostratus, by Comus ; according 
to Diodorus, by ‘Terpsichore.—The 
Hormus, a Lacedemonian dance, 
which required to be taught at a very 
early age.—The dance of tnnocence, 
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which was performed by young women 
with still fewer adornments than now 
worn by our figurantes.—This was also 
a Spartan dance, and though so simple, 
was the cause of the double indignity 
offered to Helen, of the Trojan war, and 
all the subsequent calamities, &c. ” 

From Greece, these dances with dif- 
ferent modifications found their way 
across the Adriatic. Rome adopted 
ber manners, her arts, and her vices— 
thence they were dispersed over the 
rest of Europe. 
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THE COMET. 


Dr, Olbers has calculated, that once 
only in a period of 88,000 years, a 
Comet will come as near to the Earth 
as the Moon is, Once only in four 
millions of years, a Comet will approach 
the Earth within 7,700 geographical 
miles ; and if it be equal in size to the 
Earth, will raise the water to the height 
of 13,000 feet (a second deluge) ; and 
only in 220 millions of years will such 
a body come ia contact with the Earth, 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WEAVER. 


FROM PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
——___— 
From the Literary Gazette. 


CONTINUED my stroll along the breezy 

banks of the river for a considerable 
space—but at length found myself a lit- 
tle fatigued, and sat down on one of the 
benches, which occur every now and 
then by the side of the walks. I had 
not sat long till I perceived a brother 
lounger advancing towards me from the 
Opposite direction, 10 a meditative atti- 
tude ; and, surveying the man, I thought 
I could distinguish him to be one of 
that class of philosophical weavers, with 
which the west of Scotland is known to 
be so plentifully stocked. Nor was | 
mistaken, The man edged towards 
the bench, and soon took his place with- 
in a yard of me, with an air of infinite 
composure. Being seated, he cast one 
or two sidelong glances upon me, and 
then fixed his eyes in a very speculative 
stare upon the water, which rippled 
within a little distance of his feet-—while 
I, on my part, continued less politely to 
study him with the eye ofa traveller 
and a craniologist. He was tall and 
slender in his person, with a_ bend for- 
ward, acquired, no doubt, through the 
stooping demanded by his vocation— 
considerably in-kneed and splay-footed 
——but apparently strong enough and 
nervous in every part of his muscular 
frame. He was clad in a very respec- 


table short coat of blue—a waistcoat of 
deep yellow ground, with thin purple 
and green stripes crossing each other up- 
on it—a pair of corduroy breeches, un- 


buttoned at the knees—a thick pair of 
worsted stockings, hanging loosely about 
his legs—and a dark red coloured cravat, 
He seemed to be a man of about fifty 
years of age, and when he took off his 
hat to cool himself, the few lank hairs 
which escaped from below a small stri- 
ped night-cap on the top of his cranium, 
were evidently of the same class with 
those of the Ghost in Hamlet—the “ sa- 
ble silvered.” As to his face, its lan- 
guage was the perfection of self-impor- 
tant non-chalance. <A _ bitter grin of 
settled scepticism seemed to be planted 
from his nostril on either side, down al- 
most to the peak of bis long unshorn 
chin—his eye-brows were scanty and 
scraggy, but drawn together in a cynical 
sort of knot—and altogether the person- 
age gave one the idea of a great deal of 
glum shrewdness in a small way. | 
should have mentioned that he hada 
green apron (the symbol of his trade,) 
wrapped about his middle beneath his 
upper garment—and that he held a num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, twisted 
hard in his left hand. ‘ This isa hot 
day, friend,” said I, willing to enter a 
little into conversation. The fellow’s 
features involuntarily relaxed themselves 
a little on the greeting, and he answered 
very civilly, “ Middling warm, sit— 
Ye’ll have been taking a walk ?”—*! 
have,” said I,“ and Iam gtad I came 
this way, for I think the town looks 
better from where we are than any- 
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where else I have been.”—“ Ye'll be 
only a stranger, sir ?—Indeed, | might 
have kenn’d by your language ye were 
frae the south.” “I only came-to 
Glasgow two days ago,” said 1— 
« Giasgow’s a very grand ceety noo, 
sir—a very grand ceety—there’s no the 
like o’t in Scotland hooever. I have 
seen Manchester in my time, but Gias- 
gov clean dings baith itand Edinburgh, 
and I believe it does most places— 
weve a noble situation here, sir—a 
pretty river, navigable quite up to the 
Broomielaw, for sloops, brigs, and gab- 
barts, and it might be made passable 
quite up to Hamilton, but the folk here 
are keen to keep it to themselves—and 
it’s natural it should be sae.”——“ The 
weather is, in general, very wet herea- 
bouts?” said I, “ you have very seldom 
any such stretch of dry weather as the 
present.”—* Very seldom, sir; and I 
think it may be dooted whether it ‘is 
not lucky it is sae—the agriculturist, no 
question, is against the lang weets, but 
the commercial interest is uppermost 
here, sir; and what wad come of the 
Monkland Canal, think ye, ‘if we had 
not a perpetual drizzie to keep the 
springs running 2 'There’s reason for a’ 
thing, sir—if folk could see it.”—* Is 
that the last number of the Review, 
friend ?”—** It is the last number, sir, 
but itis not just come oot—I ken not 
how it is, but altho” P’ve gane every 
other morning to the-leebrary, I’ve nev- 
er been able to get a haud o’t till yes 
treen—and noo that I have gotten it—I 
think not that muckle o't— it’s very 
driegh.” 

“ Are the weavers hereabouts discon- 
tented with the present state of things 
in general?” said 1; “ or are you sin- 
gular in your opinions about political 
matters ?—I have heard a great deal of 
the men of your profession in this 
neighhourhood—and I see I have not 
been misinformed. Some years ago, 
several Glasgow and Paisley weavers 
were examined before the House of 
Commons, and they got great credit for 
the appearance they made.” —* Troth,” 
replied my friend, “ there’s no question 
the maist feck o’ us are a little ill-pleas- 
ed with the gate things are ganging— 
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but as you say, sir, the operatives here 
are a tolerably well-informed class—we 
tak a philosophical view of what’s gaun 
on—but we have nane of your rampa- 
ging Luddite gowks hereawa. Na, na 
—we had a braw lesson in the ninety- 
three, and it will no be forgotten ina 
hurry—let me tell you that, sir. We 
have an auld Scotch saying—the burnt 
bairn dreads the fire. But, as Dauvid 
Hume bays, honest inan,—there’s no 
resisting the general progress of opinion. 
The march of intellect will carry a’ be- 
fore it, sir. 

“ F believe it is pretty weel acknowl- 
edged noo that this is the country for 
abeelity ; and yet I suppose it is no sae 
muckie ony natural superiority on oor 
part, but just oor education that lifts us 
so much above our neighbours. I 
know what the state of the English na- 
tion is myself—I once wrought the most 
of twa years with M’Taffie and Com- 
pany, in Manchester.” ‘ You have 
all the advantage,” said I, “of being 
taught to read and write—that is a 
great blessing, for which you are oblig- 
ed to your Kirk.” “Ye have men- 
tioned the greatest of oor obligations 
toit with which I am acquainted—it 
wad be weel, in my mind, if Parochial 
Schools were a’ the kirk establishment 
in Scotland.” ‘ Youare a Dissenter, I 
suppose ?” said I.—* No, truly,” was 
his answer—“ there would be few Se- 
ceders, if a’ body cared as little about 
thae things as I do. - But the world will 
become enlightened bit by bit. Dauvid 
Hume has weel remarked, that there is 
no resisting the silent progress of opin- 
ion. What think you, sir, of thedoc- 
trine of the perfectibility of the species ?”’ 
“In truth, friend,” said I, “ thatisa 
point on which I have not yet been able 
to come to any very determinate opin- 
ion; but I think you said you did not 
belong to any of the dissenting bod- 
ies here. You go to church, then, I 
suppose, in spite of any of your little 
objections to the establishment.” “ Ob- 
jections !—Lord bless you, sir, I have 
pae objections to the church ; in the 
present state of things, I’m persuaded 
the kirk is as good as any thing tbat 
could be put in its place—and i’m far 
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from being clear that it would do to 
want some religious establishment for 
some time to come yet. If poor Thomas 
Paine had been spared—but perhaps 
—(taking himself up)—perhaps ye may 
be of another way of thinking; I wish 
to say nothing unceevil,” added he, with 
a most condescending grin,—* I hope I 
shall always respect the prejudices of 
my fellow-citizens—they are not to be 
trifled with, however erroneous.”— 
“My good friend,” said I, “ do not put 
yourself into any alarm; I assure you 
my feelings are in no danger. I am to 
suppose that you don’t make a practice 
of going tochurch, Does not that ap- 
pear singular in this part of the country, 
and give offence to the majority?” 
“Troth,” said he, “ to tell you the plain 
fact, I would not beso very heeding 
about the majority oot of doors—but a 
person of a liberal turnin my line of 
life, cannot always be quite sure of peace 
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in his own house and home. ‘The wo. 
men, says Hume, were always the chief 
friends of every superstition, and so [ 
find it, sir, and that in my own family, 
I’ve an auld mither,sir, a guid body too, 
in her way, that keeps me in perfect hett 
water. I cannot bring in Sandy Spreull, 
and Jamie Jamieson, and one or two 
more friends, to talk over a few philo- 
sophical topics on a Sabbath at e’en,— 
but we’re worried—clean worried— 
with the auld wife’s bergin about infi- 
delity and scoffing—and sic like—why, 
it’s only Martinmas was a_ year, that 
when ] was reading a passage from the 
Review, she gruppit the book fairly out 
of my hand, and had it at the back o’ 
the coal, and in alow, before ye could 
say Jack Robinson—but I bear with a’ 
that—as for the bairns, I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to allow her to tak her 
ain way wi’ them. Puir things, they'll 
get light in time.” 








SALAME’S ALGERINE NARRATIVE.* 


oR la 
From the Literary Gazette, 


HIS title indicates a curious book, 

nor is the promise disappointed ; 
it is both singular and entertaining. 
The best account of the battle of Wa- 
terloo was written by a Spaniard ; and 
this, the most interesting account of the 
battle of Algiers, is written by an Egyp- 
tian. Thus is the glory of England 
spoken by tongues unused to her lan- 
guage, but enthusiastically attached to 
her cause, because it was the cause of 
suffering humanity, unconfived to coun- 
try or people. 

M. Salamé has pleased us so much 
that we fear we shall but ill discharge 
the duty of critics upon his work. There 
is a simplicity of heart about it which 
wins us entirely over, and our most 
hostile emotion is absorbed in a good 
laugh at some of his little whimsical 
peculiarities. The introduction con- 
tains almost the only, and certainly far 
the best account of the destruction of the 
Mamluks, by the present Pashaw of 











* A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers in 
1816, &e. By M. A- Salame, a native of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, interpreter in H. B, Majesty’s service, &e. 


Egypt, which has yet been made pub- 
lic. Of this dreadful catastrophe Mr. 
S. was an eye-witness, being in the ser- 
vice of Shaheen Bey, (the successor to 
Elfy Bey) and we only regret that he 
has not completed the details of the 
bloody business which gave Egypt a 
Monarch, though still nominally a pro- 
vince of the Porte. As this introduc- 
tion comprises much original and 
strange matter, we shall direct our at- 
tention to it before we approach the Al- 
gerine Expedition. 

It commences with what the Author 
oddly enough calls a “ premature ab- 
stract” of his life, 

The family of Salamé,+ of the 
Christian persuasion, is well known in 
Palestine, and holds a respectable rank 
in society. The grandfather of the au- 
thor fled from the atrocities of Jazzar 
Pashaw or the butcher, at St. John 
D’Acra, to Mount Lebanon, whence 





T It signifies in Arabic “ Salvation, peace, tran- 
quillity, safety,’’ which ourAuthor is very earnest in 
noting, lest it should be mistaken for the Italian 
Salame, which is the name ofa sausage ! 
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his father came to Alexandria, where 
he was appointed ‘Treasurer of the Cus- 
toms, and married one of the Collector’s 
nieces. Of this marriage Mr. A. Sa- 
lamé was born in November 1788,and 
was consequently about ten years old 
when the French invaded Egypt. From 
them he got his first impulse towards 
acquiring the European languages. At 
the native school he only learnt the 
Psalms, the Acts of the Apostles, a few 
chapters of the Gospel, and some part 
of the Bible in Arabic ; and the Cat- 
echism, with several other ecclesiastical 
tracts. These schools are miserable 
little rooms, where no more than fifteen 
or twenty boys can be accommodated, 
there being no schools for females at all. 
They sit on the floor with crossed legs, 
upon a mat only; and a few boys, 
whose fathers send them cushions, are 
somewhat better off. At one corner of 
the room the school-master sits, with 
a wooden box instead of a desk before 
him, and a ruler in his band, calling up 
his pupils singly to their lessons. Their 
hours are from 7 or 8 in the morning till 
noon, and after dinner again till even- 
ing. Idleness or improper ccnduct is 
punished by bastinado on the feet ; and 
Mr.S. represents the teachers as low 
and ignorant. 

Salamé having left school, was put 
apprentice at Cairo, to a Christian mer- 
chant, from Syria, and at the age of 
fourteen could speak Italian tolerably, 
knew a little French, and a few words 
of English. He could not reconcile 
himself to the rude customs of his Sy- 
rian master, of whose manners he relates 
some very characteristic traits, which 
may serve to illustrate the brutal system 
of the Eastern people in general. 

“The first thing (says he) that I was 
obliged to do in the morning, between 
7 and 8 o'clock, was to go and bid good 
mornimg to my master and mistress, by 
kissing their hands across my breast, 
Waiting to receive their orders, - - - - If 
My master was about to smoke, I was 
obliged to run to the kitchen and bring 
a piece of fire to light his pipe. -- - - 
After helping them to breakfast and to 
wash, the counting-house was attended 
to. Atnoon my master’s dinner was 
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to come from home, and I was to attend 
him in the same manner as at his break- 
fast, after which he was accustomed to 
sleep for a couple of hours ; and at six 
in the evening we were to go home. 
Before my master’s coming home, my 
mistress was (after having spent her day 
in sewing or embroidering, and smok- 
ing) to fill a bottle with about a pint of 
a kind of very strong spirit, called 
“ Araki, or aqua vite, distilled from 
dates or from raisins, and to envelope it 
with a wetted piece of linen, in order 
to keep it cool till he came ; likewise, 
she was to get ready for him, in a small 
plate, a few almonds, or radishes, or 
some cheese, to eat while drinking, in 
order to keep up, as they say, his appe- 
tite for supper. On his arrival at home, 
she was to receive him at the top of the 
stairs, to kiss his hand, to take off his 
great coat, to change his turban, and to 
staud before him with her hands across 
her breast, till he should order her to 
sit down, or ask her to bring him some 
water to wash his face and feet. After 
this, she was to bring him his pipe, and 
the bottle of spirit with the plate before- 
mentioned, and to fill a very small cup, 
and to present it to him, with something 
from the plate ; and every time that he 
returned the cup empty to her, she was 
to receive it and kiss his hand. In short, 
by the time he had finished that bottle 
of sprrit, he became quite tipsy, when 
he asked for his supper, which was to 
be brought to the same place where he 
was seated. He could eat but very lit- 
tle, and then we (I and my mistress) 
were obliged to carry him to his bed, 
when, very often, he was angry with us, 
and got up and beat me and my mis- 
tress.” 

Three months of this pleasant mode 
of living tired our author. He went to 
Rosetta, where he remained a year, 
making great improvement in his studies 
of European languages, in the counting- 
house of the Russian and Austrian Con- 
sul-General, from whose employment 
he passed into that of Mr. T. Petrucci, 
the English Vice-Consul. In 1805, 
business called him to Cosseir, and he 
travelled with the Caravan from Cairo 
to Suez, where he embarked. Anchor- 
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ing the next forenoon at Toor, he visited 
the celebrated Monastery of St. Cathe- 
rine, on Mount Sinai, where a conside- 
rable number of Greek Monks reside, 
in the midst of thousands of rude Arabs. 
As Mahomet was born in this- neigh- 
-bourhood, these Monks have a charter 
(or as we think a forged charter) which 
they pretend to have been granted by 
that famous impostor, Of this curious 
document, dated in the 4th year of El- 
Hejira, the author gives us a translation. 
It establishes a smal] land-tax for the 
lands belonging to the Monastery, 
which pays no other rent, and grants a 
remission of duties upon their wines and 
other articles, subject to Customs in the 
Turkish dominions. Thus protected, 
as they have missionaries throughout 
the globe, and levy contributions every 
where, (as the Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
heaven bless the mark ! is doing in Eng- 


Female Duties. 
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land at this moment,) they have, says 
Mr, Salamé, “ an immense income.” 
This decree of privileges is 
“Signed and sanctioned, agreeable 
to the divine ordinances, by the ful} 
stamp of the right band of Mohammed, 
Apostle and Missionary of God,” 


‘This decree,* so favourable to Chris- 
tians, is not confined to the M mastery 
but. is available to ali Europeans in Mo- 
haminedan countries, and the author 
says would be ot great service to them 
if more generally known. 

Here we must for the present leave: 
our entertaining Companion ; promising 
speedily to abridge his account of the 
Mamluk contest and massacre, 

(Which shall appear in our next.) 


* The sign manual of Mahomet should have the 
fingers extended.—We have nothing but the prin- 
ter’s index ready to give a notion of this mode of au- 
thenticating the acts of that great impostor. 








From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1819. 


DUTIES OF WOMEN.* 
Be wes delicacy of frame and 


constitution, there are other causes 
that act to prevent woman from attempt- 
ing the assumption of many of the active 
duties. She has however her peculiar 
duties,—duties of essential importance 
to the well-being of states and societies, 
though less obtrusive and less imposing. 
Whether or not the natural powers of 
the female mind are inferior to those of 
man, is a question that cannot be fairly 
decided until woman receives the same 
advantages of education and mental 
culture. The present system of female 
tuition is assuredly much more rational 
than any former one; and therefore 
perhaps it is that a general spirit of men- 
tal improvement and refinement seems 
to pervade society. Whether or not a 
higher intellectual culture would be 
more productive of happiness to woman 
is ‘another question ; to be decided by 
experience. But if every degree of 
mental expansion confers enlarged 
powers of enjoyment, the answer is at 
once given in the affirmative. 
Without expatiating on what may be, 





* By the author of ‘ Woman, or Minor Maxims,’ 
* Always Happy,’ &e. 


let us confine our attention to what is— 
to woman in her present state. We 
have already seen that virtue is the ouly 
road to felicity ; and we cannot name 
any form of virtue which woman can- 
not practise. Even those most attract- 
ive qualities—courage, firmness, disin- 
terestedness—are perfectly within her 
grasp ; for all courage is not comprised 
in the valorous deeds of the soldier, nor 
all firmness in the steady resolution of 
the statesman, nor all disinteredness in 
the heroic sacrifices of the patriot. The 
events of common life are perpetually 
offering occasions for the exertion of 
these and every other virtue ; and not 
unfrequently circumstances occur in the 
domestic circle which require their high- 
est efforts. How often is woman called 
upon to sustain various and severe forms 
of bodily pain—to endure trying, aad 
unexpected reverses of fortune—to 
struggle with difficulties—to overcome 
obstacles—to practise every kind of 
self-denial—to cheer and support the 
circle to which she belongs! Woman 
cannot therefore complain that she has 
not the power and the opportunity of 
exerting every amiable affection, and 11s 
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attendant pleasures must therefore be 
equally within her attainment. The 
sphere of her usefulness is indeed more 
contracted ; but, until she is certain 
that the heights ef ambition lift to as- 
sured felicity, let them not be envied or 
desired. Limited as may be the circle 
of womanly duties, its importance to the 
well-being of society compensates for 
its being so limited, The good govern- 
ment of families leads to the comfort of 
communities, and the welfare of states. 
Of every domestic circle, woman is the 
centre: home, that scene of purest and 
dearest joy, bome is the empire of wo- 
man. ‘There she plans, directs, per- 
forms; the acknowledged source of 
dignity and felicity. Where femaie 
virtue is most pure, female sense most 
improved, female deportment most cor- 
rect, there is most propriety of social 
manners, ‘The early years of child- 
hood, those most precious years of life 
and opening reason, are confided to 
woman’s superintendence. She there- 
fore may be presumed to lay the foun- 
dation of all the virtue, and all the wis- 
dom that enrich the world. How im- 
portant the ideas impressed, the habits 
inculcated by the mother, in the forma- 
tion of character and right development 
of reason, those best know who have 
most deeply considered the interesting 
subject. 

To woman belongs the superjntend- 
ence of domestics: by her judicious 
regulations they are taught obedience 
and submission ; by her advice they 
are informed ; by her kindness they are 
rendered happy. | 

The poor come especially under the 
protection of woman. Her exemption 
from professional and other public du- 
ties, enables her more fully to devote 
herself to private ones. She has lei- 
sure to listen to complaints, to in- 
vestigate their truth, and, when possi- 
ble, to remedy every want, and every 
ailment ; while her gentler feelings ren- 
der her more alive to the sorrows of the 
Mourner, and more fitted to assuage 
them. How numerous are the benevo- 
lent institutions that’owe their origin to 
the compassion, the good sense, the un- 
Wearied activity of woman! Her la- 
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bours of kindness in ameliorating the 


condition of the lower ranks, not onlys 


serve to remove distress, but often to 
enlighten ignorance, and check the 
growth of discontent and sedition, Thus 
the weltare and peace of a great nation 
may be essentially promoted by the in- 
obtrusive, and quiet exertions of the ju- 
dicious female. Never, indeed, can she 
more beneficially use her influence than 
in softening that irritation of feeling so 
frequently indulged by the poor. Were 
every woman, whatever her rank, sys- 
tematically to give her leisure to’ the 
service of the poor in her immediate 
vicinage, and by personal visits, by 
conversation, by the distribution -of 
cooks, and by every other mode her pe- 
culiar circumstances would admit, were 
she to inculcate knowledge, patience, 
and peace, how greatly would the sum 
of human misery, of human ignorance, 
of human vice, be diminished! The 
many who do so must acknowledge 
that there is as much comfort and satis- 
faction caused to themselves as to the 
object of their labours by such a course 
of active charity. 

Though women have been often 
known to exhibit great personal courage, 
even in scenes of peril and warfare, yet 
the true sphere of their duties preserves 
them from any but incidental opportu- 
nities for such display. The sick cham- 
ber, however, the suffering apartments 
of the hospital, and the wretched re- 
treats of infectious disease, are hour! 
witnessing the disinterested, and often 
heroic, vigilance of female resolution. 
The sick, watched by the care, and 
soothed by the tenderness, often owe 
their very recovery to the good sense, 
and pity of the attending nurse ; whilst 
the dying feel the pangs of dissolution 
lessened by her patient and ever-read 
attention. As the invalid herself, wo- 
man generally manifests a firmness and 
patience in endurance, which men are 
generous enough to acknowledge far 
surpasses their own. While so much 
duty is daily performed, while so much 
fortitude and courage are continuaily 
displayed by woman, she must not con- 
sider her sex as wanting occasions of 
usefulness and magnanimity. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, &c. 


i 


From the Monthly Magazines, Sept. 1819. 


ANECDOTE. . 

HE following original anecdote of 

of the far-famed Hagi AchmetPacha 
St. Jean D’Acre, commonly called the 
Gezzar (the executioner), was commu- 
nicated to us in a letter from Aleppo ; 
and we insert it as highly characteristic 
of these Eastern Despots. When seiz- 
ed with the disorder which put an end 
to his life,in the 75th year of his age, 
and the 30th of his Pachalick of Seida, 
he was conscious of the approach of 
death ; and it was (says our Corres- 
pondent) curious to observe in what 
way Gezzar prepared for that aw- 
ful period. It was not to be expected 
that he should show remorse for his past 
actions, or discover any inclination to 
make atonement for them ; but will the 
most depraved disciple of Rochefou- 
cault believe that the last moments of 
this tyrant were employed in uttering 
sentiments like these ? 

“[ perceive,” said he, calling to him 
his father-in-law, Sheik Taha, “ I per- 
ceive that I have but a short time lon- 
ger to live, what must I do with these 
rascals in ny prisons? Siace I have 
stript them of every thing, what good 
willit do them to be let loose again 
naked into the world? The greatest 

art of them are Hakims (Governors), 
who, if they return to their ports, will be 
forced to ruin a great many poor peo- 
ple, in order to replace the sums I have 
taken from them ; so it is best for their 
own sakes, and for that of others, that 
I should despatch them, They will 
then soon be in a place, where proper 
care will be taken of them—a very 
good place, where they will neither be 
permitted to molest any one, nor be 
themselves exposed to molestation— 
Yes, yes, that’s best, despatch them.” 

In obedience to the charitable con- 
clusion of this pathetic soliloquy, twen- 
tv-three wretches were immediately 
added to the long direful list of the 
victims of Gezzar Pacha’s cruel- 


ty ; anditis said, they were thrown 


all together into the sea, as the most 
expeditious mode of execution. 
IR ae 


BONAPARTE. 


Accident introduced me at Ferns to 
the Rev. Mr. Redmond, priest of the 
place, who related to me a curious little 
anecdote. When pursuing his studies, 
and finishing his course of education in 
France, he had spent a summer in Bas 
Poictou, where Genera! Bonaparte, then 
a thin, slight young boy, was. He had 
slept in the same room with him six 
weeks, and perceived nothing shining 
or engaging in him. He was generally 
employed in making machinery, which 
he placed on a small water-course. As 
the party were one day shooting, Bona- 
parte, who was not very active, fell into 
a brook five feet deep, which he en- 
deavoured to leap across. He was 
nearly drowned, when Mr. Redmond 
immediately discharged his piece, and 
presented the end to him, by which he 
saved his life. 

Thus, in the hands of a poor [Irish 
priest, hung, for a moment, much of the 
future destinies of Europe. 


er 


ANECDOTE OF DR. HERSCHEL. 


One morning a countryman knocked 
at his door, and requested the favour 
of a few words with him; he went out 
to the hall, when the countryman said to 
him, “ Task pardon, Doctor, for dis- 
turbing you; but I am quite ina quan- 
dary, as the saying is, and so I made 
free to call and ask your advice ; you 
must know my meadows are a great 
deal too long of cutting, but before I 
begin I should like to know whether 

ou think the weather will soon take 
up ?” “First look round you,” said the 


Doctor, “ and tell me what you see.” 


“« See,” repeated the other, “ why hay 
that is not worth the saving; what 
blunderhead owns it, that lives so near 


you, and cuts it without asking your ad- 
vice!” “ Townit,” said the Doctor, 
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“and had it cut the very day before the 


raincame on, 
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FRANK HALS. 


This celebrated painter, who was 
born at Malines in 1584, and was infe- 
rior only to Van Dyk in the delicacy of 
his colouring was much addicted to 
wine, and ,was intoxicated almost eve- 
ryevening. When he had been carried 
home on the shoulders of his scholars, 
and Jaid on his bed, he commonly began 
topray with a loud voice: “ O, Lord! 
take me peaceably into thy kingdom of 
heavenly joy! O, Lord! take me to 
Thee, that | may pray as a redeemed 
sinner before thy throne!” &e. One 
evening, his scholars, among whom was 
the ingenious Abraham Brower, resolv- 
edto play him a trick, and made the 
necessary preparations. When Hals 
began his usual ejaculations, he sudden- 
ly felt himself slowly raised up, as if the 
journey to heaven was commencing. 
This seemed to him rather serious, and 
he began to protest in the drollest man- 
ner— Stop! stop! do you think I am 
insucha hurry 2 Not atall! Ican 
very well remain here a little longer. 
Come again filty years hence, if you 
please, but at present it does not suit me 
atall.”” ‘The young rogues put an end 
to the joke, and Halls fell asleep quite 
contented ; but he was never afterwards 
known to utter his ejaculationsas before. 

gine 


ANECDOTE. 


William Bilderdyck, so generally 
admired as the first poet that modern 
Holland has produced, and not less dis- 
tinguished by the other brilliant quali- 
les of his mind, did not in his youth 
seem to shew any happy disposition for 
study. His father, who formed an un- 
favourable opinion of his talents, was 
much distressed, and frequently _re- 
proached him in severe terms for his 
mattention and idleness; to which 
Joung Bilderdyck did not appear to 
Pay much attention. In 1776, the fa- 
ther, with a newspaper in his hand, 
“ame to stimulate him by shewing the 
advertisement of a prize offered by the 
Society of Leyden, and decreed to the 
author of a piece of poetry signed with 
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these words—“ An Author eighteen 

ars old ;” who was invited to make 
himself known. “ You ought to blush, 
idler,” said old Bylderdyck to his son ; 
“here is a boy who is only of your age, 
and, though so young, is the pride and 
happiness of his parents; and you t 
—Ttis myself,” answered young Wil- 
liam, throwing himself into his father’s 
arms. 





ee ee 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


Pliny tells a pleasing tale, as to the 
invention of sculpture -——Dibutades, 
the fair daughter of a celebrated potter 
of Sicyon, contrived a private meeting 
with her lover, at the eve of a long sep- 
aration, A repetition of vows of con- 
stancy and a stay prolonged to a very 
late hour, overpowered, at length, the 
faculties of the youth, and he fell fast 
asleep ; the nymph, however, whose 
imagination was more alert, observing 
that by the light of a lamp her lover’s 
profile was strongly marked on the wall, 
eagerly snatched up a piece of charcoal, 
and, inspired by leve, traced the outline 
with such success, that her father when 
he chanced to see the sketch, determined 
to preserve, if possible, the effect. With 
this view, he formed a kind of clay 
model from it; which first essay of the 
kind bad the honour to be preserved in 
the public repository, of Corinth, even 
to the fatal day of its destruction by that 
bugbear to the arts, Mummius Achaius. 


It is a trite observation, that many 
useful inventions have been owing, 11 
late ages, to the eager researches which 
people of genius have made after the 
philosopher’sstone, But it is not gene- 
rally kaown, that the beautiful colour 
called Minium (said to be the finest 
red) was discovered, long before the 
Christian era, by an Athenian youth, 
who believed it to be a powder whence 


gold might be made. 


When goddesses were to he drawn, 
the ancient painters always chose for 
their model, either their own mistresses 
or some celebrated courtesans, This 
gave occasion for Justin Martyr to ridi- 
cule the Pagans, and to tell them that 
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they paid adoration to a set of prosti- 
tutes instead of divine beings. In this 
they have been imitated by modern 
artists. Le Brun’s Magdalen was taken 
from the celebrated La Valliere. 


The Triumvir Lepidus, having been 
disturbed extremely during the night, 
* 19 his camp, by the whistling, hooping, 
and screeching of many fowls, was an- 
gry with the magistrates of a neighboring 
town, for recommeuding him to so very 
Incommodious a spot. ‘To make their 
peace, they sent him a kind of flag, with 
a dragon exquisitely painted upon it, 
which terrified the noisy birds, and kept 
the camp quiet. Pinoy recommends 
this expedient, which, however seems 
only calculated for moonlight nights. 


In spite of the principles of Islamism, 
Mahomet the second, who knew no re- 
ligion but his own will, sent to Venice 
gfor Gentil Bellini, a painter, some of 
whose works he had seen and admired. 
When arrived at Constantinople, Ma- 
homet reasoned with him on some error 
ina decollation of John the Baptist, 
which he had painted ; and to convince 
him of his mistake, he sentin fora 
Greek slave, and in a moment struck off 
his head with his royal seymetar.— 
Bellini wisely acquiesced in the cri- 
ticism, slipped away to the harbour, 
and set sail for the Adriatic the same 
evening. 

Of all crowned heads, Christina of 
Sweden seems to have had the least 
share of taste as to the arts. Her father 
Gustavus had left her many chests of 
paintings ( the spoils of Prague), inesti- 
mable in value. § These she offered to 
Sebastian Bourdon, a Huguenot artist, 
without having even unpacked the cas- 
es, or looked at their contents. Bour- 
don, however, who knew how great 
their worth must be, had the generosity 
to tell her, that she knew not what she 
offered. It was unlucky for the world 
that he acted in so disinterested a man- 


ner. ‘The Queen of Gothland* is said 


to have cut hands, and feet, and faces, 

from many of these very pieces, to adorn 

apt corners of her bed-chamber.— W hat 

a pity that chronology will not allow us 

tomake Mummius Achaius her Majes- 
* One of Christina’s titles. 
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ty’s favourite and generalissimo ! A few 
of these pieces found their way to the 
cabinet of the Palais Royal. 


The effect of good paintings has been 
great in every age. Portia, who had 
supported the farewell of her husband, 
after the death of J. Caesar, with philo. 
sophic firmness, ould not bear the view 
of the parting of Hector and Androma- 
che, well expressed on canvas, without 
an agony of tears, 


A great duke of Russia, named Ulad- 
imir, was converted to the Christian 
faith, by the sight of a picture, repre- 
senting the Last Day, with all its hor- 
rors. ‘Terrified at the ghastly mass of 
shivering guilty souls, he shrunk back, 
and averted his eyes. ‘* Where would 
you wish to be?” said the Christian 
who had displayed the piece.—* By 
the side of that venerable and amiable 
figure,” replied the barbarian, pointing 
to the Eternal Judge.—‘“ Embrace the 
laws of Christ, and you may be placed 
there.” The Russian assented, and his 
subjects followed his example. 


Many years since the above event, 
Lestock, a Hanoverian surgeon, by pla- 
cing before the eyes of Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great, two paintings : 
the one, representing her in a convent, 
and Lestock broken on the wheel ; the 
other Elizabeth alone, sitting on the 
Imperial throne; inspired that Prin- 
cess with spirit enough to achieve @ 
revolution, and to seize the crown, her 
undoubted right. 

—~aE 


THOMAS EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
Thomas, the father of Archibald, the 


present earl, was a very eccentric genius, 
an excellent mechanic, a good chemist, 
and engineer. The most important of 
his mechanical works, was his seizing 
the bold idea of conducting water from 
the Pentland-hills, near Edinburgh, up 
to the crest of the eminence on which 
the castle is built. In this grand un- 
dertaking he was assisted by his friend 
the Rev. Doctor Webster. When ev- 
ery thing was prepared, the lords of the 
session, and municipal authorities ° 
Edinburgh, assembled,and wentin grand 
procession, to give eclat to the opening 
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of the works, and confer a public honor 
upon the illustrious genius who bad 
planned and executed this benevolent 
work. Upon a signal given, the wa- 
ter works were set in motion; and, to 
the astonishment and delight of applau- 
ding thousands, appeared in abundance 
at each appointed place. Pleased with 
the complete success of bis undertaking, 
his lordship, tapping Doctor Webster 
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on the shoulder, said, ‘ Well, Doctor, 
after having sent water up-bill, don’t 
you think I-might ride through hell 
without being singed 2” To which 
strange question, pet to him in the 
hearing of the high and lcw, the rever- 
end gentleman gravely yet tacetiously 
replied: “ Ii you attempt, my lord, 
you had better provide similar water- 
works, and set them playing upon you.” 








DESCRIPTION OF FRUIT TREES.* 


I 


From Time’s Telescope, 1819. 


Then let the Gardener mark with care 

The kind of stocks, and what those kinds will bear ; 
Explore the nature of each several tree, 

And, known, improve with artful industry : 

And Jet no spot of idle earth be found, 


But cultivate the genius of the ground. 
Dryden’s Virgil, Geor. 


APPLE (Pyrus malus.) 


HE common apple-tree in its wild 

state, is armed with thorns. It 
forms, when cultivated alone, a spread- 
ing tree, the branches and _ twigs 
of which are distinguished from those 
of the pear-tree, which is of the same 
genus, by being more horizontal, irreg- 
ular, and twisting ; thus most accurate- 
ly described by Virgil : 

Apple trees, whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading boughs, extend themselves in air ; 
Want no supply, but stand secure alone, 

Not trusting foreign forces but their own ; 


Till with the ruddy fruit their bending branches 
groan. 


The flowers are tinged with red, and 
have an exceedingly sweet smell. The 
leaves are yellowish above and whitish 
underneath. - The wood of this tree is 
tolerably hard, especially in its wild 
state ; it is turned into cogs for wheels, 
and acquires a very durable polish. 
The bark yields a yellow dye. Pom- 
atum receives its name from the lard of 
which it is principally made, being 
beaten up with the pulp of apples. This 








* Some fruit shrubs are included in this account. 
This description of Fruit Trees, though necessarily 
containing some information already well known, 
will however be found interesting to the reader from 
its relation of numerous medicinal and useful prop- 
erties of the fruit and woud not generally known, 
4s well as from its poetical illustrations, 





inestimable fruit is as abundant in our 
climate as the orange is in those of Por- 
tugalySpain, and Italy, where our ap- 
ples are frequently called English 
oranges, because the apples of those 
countries bear no comparison with them 
either for richness of flavour or abua- 
dance of juice, and will never keep for 
any considerable time. Itis not knowa 
how we have obtained the amazing 
number of different kinds of this fruit, 
now cultivated in this country ; they 
are classed separately into four princi- 
pal divisions :—1. Early or summer 
apples ; 2. Provincial apples, or those 
peculiar to certain places; 3. Winter 
or keeping apples ; 4. Cyder apples, 

Philips, in his poem entitled ‘ Cyder,’ 
thus elegantly enumerates some of the 
most esteemed apples :— 


The Pippin burnished o’er with gold ; the Miole 
Of sweetest honied taste : the fair Permain, 
Tempered like comeliest nymph,with red and white ; 
Salopian acres flourish with a growth 
Pe-uliar, styled the Ottley : - - - 
---+- northat from Harvey named, 
Quick relishing : why should we sing the Thrift, 
Codling or Pomroy—or of pimple coat 
The Russet, or the Cat’s-head’s weighty orb, 
Enormous in its growth.—— 
But how with equal numbers shall we match 
The Musk’s surpassing worth ! that earliest gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the spreading boughs 
With large aud juicy offspring that defies 
The vernal! nippings, and cold sidereal blasts ! 
Yet let her to the Red Streak yield, that once 
Was of the sylvan kind, uncivilized, 
Of no regard, till Seudamore’s skilful hand 
Improved her, and by courtly discipline 
Taught her the savage nature to forget: 
Hence styled the Scudamorean plant ; whose wine 
Whoever tastes, let him with a grateful heart 
Respect that ancient loyal house, 
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The same author thus beautifully ex- 
presses himself upon the choice of a 
proper situation for planting apple- 
trees ;-— 


Whoe’er expects his lab’ring trees should bend 
With fruttage and a kindly harvest yield, 

Be this his first concern, tofinda tract “ 
Impervious to the winds, begirt with hills 

That intercept the hyperborean blasts 
‘Fempestuous and coid Kurus’ nipping foree, 
Noxious to feeble buds: but to the west 

Let him free entrance grant, let zephyrs bland 
Administer their tepid genial airs ; 

Nought fears he from the west, whose gentle warmth 
Discloses well the earth’s ail teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender seeds, whose breath 

Nurtures the orange and the citren groves, 
Hesperian fruits, and wafts their odours sweet 
Wide through the air,and distantshores perfumes. 
Nor only do the bills exctude the winds ; 

But when the black’ning clouds in sprinkling show’ rs 
Distii, from the high summits down the rain 

Runs trickling ; with the fertile moisture cheered, 
‘The orchards smile ; joyous the farmers see 

Their thriving plants, and biess the heav’nly dew. 


The different and difficult processes 
by which the produce of the fruit trees 
is gradually improved, are thus descri- 
bed in Virgil : 

But various are the ways to change the state 

Of plants, to bud, to graft, t’ inoculate. 

For where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting ge.as,aswelling knot there glows. 
Just in that space a narrow slit we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take ; 


Inserted thus the wounded rhyme we elose. 
* « * x % a * 


But when the smoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep incision in the tree ; 

And ithe solid wood the siip inclose, 

The battening stranger shoots again and grows ; 
And in shortspace the boughs arise, 

With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 

‘The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien tvees,and appies not her own, 

The excellence of cyder, as a beve- 
rage,.is well known, It was once the 
practice in Devoushire to suffer the 
apple-juice to run into vessels of lead, 
which, being dissolved by the acid of 
the liquor, became poisonous; and 
many lives were lost in consequence. 
The disorder of the bowels which gen- 
erally attacked those who drank cyder 
thus contaminated, has been called the 
Devonshire colic. A spirituous liquor 
is drawn from cyder by distillation, in 
the same way as brandy from wine. 
The particular flavour of this spirit is 
not the most agreeable, but it may be 
purified and made wholly insipid. The 
- traders in spirituous liquors are too well 
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acquainted with the value of this spirit, 
as they can give it the taste of other 
kinds, and sell it under their names 
without any danger of detection. There 
is, also, a wine called cyder wine, made 
from the juice of apples taken from the 
press and boiled, and which, being kept 
3 or 4years,is said to resembleRhenish. 

All sorts of apple-trees are propaga- 
tea by grafting or budding upon the 
stocks of the same kind, for they will not 
take upon any other kind of fruit tree, 
The method of growing them from the 
seed is to procure the kernels : where 
they are pressed for verjuice or cy- 
der, they are cleared from the pulp, 
and sown half an inch deep in a bed of 
light earth, This should be done in 
November, and they will appear in the 
spring. 

Apricots (prunus armeniacus). 
The apricot-tree rises to the height of 
twenty feet, with a spreading head. 
The stem is large, and so are the 
branches, which are covered with a 
smooth bark. ‘The leaves are large, 
broad, and almost round, but pointed 
at the ends, and finely indented about 
the edges ; and the flowers are white. 
It is not certain of what country this 
tree is a native. The fruit is highly 
esteemed. There are seven sorts, 
which are—1. The Musculine apricot, 
which is the first that becomes ripe ; it 
is asmall roundish fruit of a red colour 
towards the sun : as it ripens, the col- 
our fades to a greenish yellow on the 
other side; it has a very quick high 
flavour. The tree is very apt to be 
covered with flowers, which are often 
destroyed by coming out too early i 
the spring. 2. The Orange apricot 18 
next ripe ; itis much larger than the 
former, and as it ripens changes to @ 
deep yellow colour. The flesh being 
dry and not high-flavoured, it is better 
for tarts and preserving than for eating 
raw. 3. The Algier apricot comes 
next intoseason. This kind is of an 
oval shape, a little compressed on the 
sides ; it turns to a pale yellow ot 
straw colour when ripe ; the flesh 1s 
high flavoured and very full of juice. 4. 
The Romar apricot ripens next. It is 
larger than the Algier, and not so much 
compressed on the sides ; the colour 18 
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deeper, and the flesh is not so moist as 
the former. 5. The Turket apricot is 
still larger than either of the former, and 
of a globular form. The colour is deep- 
er and the flesh firmer, but not so juicy. 
6. The Breda apricot came originally 
from Africa. It is a large roundish 
fruit: the flesh is soft, juicy, and of a 
deep orange colour within. This is the 
best apricot we have ; when ripened 
on a standard, it exceeds all other kinds. 
7. The Brussels apricot is the last ripe 
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of all the kinds; for when planted 
against a wall it is seldom fit to eat be- 
fore the beginning of August, unless 
the wall has a southern aspect, which 
spoils its flavour, and is prejudicial 
to the fruit. Many persons prefer the 
Brussels to the Breda apricot, but the 
latter is certainly the most juicy, and 
has the best flavour, when planted as a 
standard. All the sorts should be 
planted against walls facing the east or 
west. 





—_—_ 
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From the Londen Month!y Magazines. 


AN INVOCATION. 


iv at this silent midnight hour, 
Spirits have a power 

To wander from their homes of light, 

And on the winds of night 

To come, and to a human eye 

Stand visible, like mortality— 


Come thou, the lost Mareelia }~—now— 
Andon thy surfny brow 

Bear all thy beauty as of old; 

For I dare behold 

Whatever sights sublime there be, 

So I may once more look on thee. 


Or be thou like a demon thing, 

Or shadow hovering, 

Or like the bloody shapes that come 
With torch and sound of drum, 

Scaring the ruthless conqueror, I 

Will weleome thee,and wish thee nigh. 


For I would talk of the famous brave 

The dead, and their homes the grave— 

And feel its wondrous silentness : 

And pity those whom nene may bless, 

And sce how far the gaping tomb 

Stretches its spectral arms—and hear my doom. 


And I would know how long they lie 
On their dark beds whe die, 

And if they feel ; or joy, Or weep, 
Orever dare tosleep 

In that strange land of shadows—’Fhou 
Whom I do call, come bither—now. 


But there thou art—a radiant spirit, 
And dost inherit 

Earlier than others thy blue home, 
And art free to roam 

Like a visiting beam from star te star, 
And shed thy smiles from skies afar. 


Then soft and gentle beauty, be 
Still like a star to me, 

And I will ever turn at night, 
Unto thy soothing hght,— 


And fancy while before thy ¢yes, 


I am full in the smile of Paradise, (W.. 


_~ae 


On the Birth-day of an English Lavy im 
India. 


[oases is a bond that spirits know, 

A spell that binds the sou!, 
Deserts may spread, and oceans flow, 

But, far as pole from pole, 
Love, Love, its living wateh will keep, 
Smile with our smile, our anguish weep, 

No—not a sigh that stole, 
In absence, distance, but shal! find 
Its image in that kindred mind ! 


Between us on this birthday morn 
Swept sea and desert drear ; 
But ANNA’s heart at once was borne 
Across a hemisphere. 
She saw the fireside ciccle met ; 
All that she loved,—wept—weeps for yet, 
And was in spirit there ; 
And pined to wing the rushing main, 
Like a pent dove for Aome again. 


‘The sun we saw this evening fade, 

This morriing on her shone, 
The breeze may on her cheek have played, 

That touches now our own ; 
Atevening did not ANNA’s sigh 
Breathe to the western sky—our sky? 

Nay, tow, upon the zone 
Where in his pomp sits yon proud star, 
Turns not her gaze, like ours, afar? 


Then her's be health and happiness’ 

Thro’ many a lingering year, 
Whuse image to our hearts we press, 

As if we saw her here ; 
Oh that the tale, as swift as light, 
Couid reach her, Aow we meet to night, 

To keep her memory dear ; 
Not one by chance or fate removed, 
Of all who loved her, all she loved. 

TRIsStINO. 
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AUTUMN TRIUMPHANT. 


1" merry Spring enjoy her flowers, 
And od’rous Summer, sunny days ; 

Let Winter build her icy towers— 
Iseorn them all for AUTUMN'’s blaze. 


Childhood and Spring alike display, - 
The puny sweets of scatter’d blade, 


“The strugg'ing hope, the paly ray, 


_ Of sun and cold alike afraid. 


Summer and hey-day youth agree : 
Unvaried in their ¢'eaming glare— 

Sated with sweets too soon to flee ; 
No breath to cool the riot air. 


Winter and age unsteady blow, 
Scattering th ir chilly influence round— 
Struggling ‘gainst Summer’s fervent glow ; 
With’ring, where Spring’s pale flowers are found. 


But glorious AUTUMN strides along, 
Like the first Adam in his prime ! 


The varying hues together throng, 
And make the whole the true sublime. 


And so should man in prime of years, 
His every tone of mind display ; 

Shew Truth’s fair smile, pale Pity’s tears, 
While Honour’s lightnings round him play. 


Like Autumn’s sun his fame shou Id be ; 
Towering, in clouds of glory drest ; 
And when he sinks from mortal e’e, 
Go like a giant to his rest. 


—— ee 


ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
O curas hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane! 
Pers. Sat. i, 1. 
LAS! how little man can guess, 
What likeliest speaks his happiness, 
How oft we find a present care 


_ The way to future joy prepare ; 


How oft’ner still that bliss to-day, 

Paves but to woe to-morrow’s way: 

Soon the stone the trav’ller sheds 

His curse, on which he stumbling treads ! 

‘That stone, which breaking, he descries 

A diamond of unusual size ; 

Or hails with joy the vap’rous light, 

‘That leads him only to eternal night. 
-— a 


ON A NEW MADE GRAVE NEAR 
BOLTON PRIORY.* 


By the author of Legends of Lampidosa, G’c. 


pha be thy rest ! near holy shrine 
A purer relic never lay; 
A grave of blessedness is thine, 
More rich than piles ofsculptur’d clay. 


For softly on these peaceful knolls 
The feet of happy wauderers tread ; 
While Wharf his silver chariot rolls 

In music to his ample bed . 





* The burial-place of this lovely ruin is still used ‘ 
though uninclosed ; and a resident minister offi- 
eiates in the chapel. Bolton Halli seems to have 
been the gateway of the Priory. 
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And none are here but those who come 
In gentle indolence to roam, 

Or feed in Bolton’s holy gloom 
Sweet memories of a distant home. 


Sweet be thy rest !—the toils and woes 
Of man, have left this magic bound, 
Since Beauty's awful Genius chose, 
And breathed upon the sacred ground, 


Those cliffs where purple shadows creep, 
‘The stream scarce gleaming thro’ the dell, 

These giant groves that guard its sleep, 
The present power of Beauty tell, 


The crosier’s place, the altar-stone, 
Now echo gentle wisdom’s speech ; 
And those dim cloisters, mute and lone, 
Their meck and holy moral teach. 


The shrine, the mitred Abbot’s niche, 
Where onee unheeded incense spread, 

Now with the woodbine’s wreath is rich, 
And sweets from vagrant roses shed, 


Chang’d to a bounteous Baron’s hall, 

His gateway greets the wand’ring guest, 
And only on its arras’d wall 

The frowning warrior lifts his crest, 


Vhere bya lonely taper’s light 
The cowl’d and captive bigot knelt, 
Now summer-suns beam cheerly bright, 
Andevening’s softest shadows melt. 


Where once the yelling torrent’s jaws 
Death to the youthful hunter gave, 

Scarce frolic Beauty feigns a pause, 
Then trusts her light foot to the wave. 





Emblem of Passion’s changeful tide ! 

The floed that wreck’d the heediess Boy, 
In after-years is taught to glide 

Thro’ shelt’ring bow’rs of social joy. 





For such a tomb of sweets and flow’rs, 
By social giadness sacred made, 

Midst warbling streams and golden bow’rs, 
The priest of Persia’s Eden pray’d. 





But far from thee shall be the torch 
Of frantic mirth and impious rite ; | 
A Christian Hafez guards the porch, , 
And decks the Garden of Delight. 


And only kindred hearts can bear 
The smiling peace that slumbers here; : 
None but the pure in spirit dare 
Gaze on a scene to heaven so near. 


a 


ACROSTIC RECEIPT FOR A POEM. 


W EIGH out three pounds of moonlight beams: 
O ftwinkiing stars and mountain streams, 
R ivers and lakes, and wat’ry stuff, 
D on’tspare, but give a quantum suff, 
S tir in an old man’s hoary head, 
W ith grey eyes turn’d, by weeping, red : 
O ne ounce of spirit of donkey’s bray, 
R ectified} sans empyreuma. 
T his mixture, sold with Wordsworth’s name, 
H as given rise to all his fame- 
LITTLE BESS OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
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